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PLACEMENT DIRECTORS 


constantly ask this question: 


ARE YOUR GRADUATES 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING 
MACHINES 


TEN-KEY ADDING 
MACHINES 


CALCULATING 
MACHINES 


SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


And Here Are Four Good Reasons for Their Question 


Naturally, they need Burroughs-trained graduates 
for “sold on Burroughs’? companies—and the list 
of such companies is growing every day. 


So when you train your students on Burroughs 
machines, you’re actually giving them a better 
chance for a better job. And you’re giving the 
placement people the kind of graduates they’re 
looking for. 

That’s important—to give your students the kind of 
training that will help them find jobs quickly. But 
equally important, your scheol should have the 
machines that will prove to be the best investment. 


BEST FOR BUSINESS—IDEAL FOR CLASSROOM USE 


For the same reasons that they’re preferred for 


business, Burroughs basic business machines are 
ideally suited for classroom use. They’re simply 
designed, highly automatic, and easy to use—so 
that your students will like them. And because 
they’re built to last, maintenance cost will be 
remarkably low. For full information, simply call 
or write our nearest branch office. 


TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 

Burroughs has prepared many helpful training aids, 
based on its long experience with office methods 
and procedures, to assist teachers. Textbooks, 
practice work forms, and other materials are 
available to both public and private schools. Just : 
call our local branch office, or write to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and ‘‘Sensimatic’’ are trade-marks 
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She is prepared to transcribe 


this executive’s modern dictation! 


There is one big reason why this secretarial graduate accomplish more, faster, with less effort. 


landed her top-paying position. Her training included To help meet the nationwide demand for TIME- 


the Dictaphone Business Practice Course and she MASTER trained secretaries, Dictaphone Corporation 


earned her Certificate of Proficiency in Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER transcription. 

Today, more than ever before, forward-moving exec- 
utives and companies require secretaries who are skilled 


in dictating machine transcription. They know they 


can rely on secretaries using this modern method to 


offers new equipment to schools for training purposes 
on the School Rental at Cost Plan. 


Machine rental includes the complete Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course consisting of all Dictabelt re- 
cordings and educational accessories. The course should 


be offered with every up-to-date secretarial curriculum. 


Send for full details. Write Dictaphone 
Corporation, Educational Division, Dept. 
JB-115, 420 Lexington Avenue. New 
York 17, N. Y. 


APHONE TIME-MASTER 


TRANSCRIBING MACHINE 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE. TIME MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 2 ORPO RATIO N 
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dents to change from manual to electric typewriters. 


the new Underwood Electric all 


the operating controls are on the keyboard, ready To get further information on the new Underwood 
Electric and the new Underwood Manual, or to 
arrange for a demonstration at your convenience, 
just write Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Business 
Education Division, Dept. EJ, Underwood Cor- 
poration, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


to use. There’s no unnecessary hand travel to confuse 
students... no need for eyes to wander from copy 
to keyboard. 

Your students develop confidence sooner, quickly 
pick up speed and accuracy. The new Underwood 


Electric’s “Keyboard Control” makes it easier for stu- 


Why not do it right now! 


(1) Keyboard Controlled (2) Keyboard Controlled (3) Keyboard Controlled 


Carriage Return. Two bars 
make it easy for students to 
operate the carriage return 
* with either hand. Hands stay 
on keyboard while eyes stay 


copy. 


UNDERWOOD 


Forward Spacing. A separate 
automatic forward spacing 
key provides rapid position- 
ing of the carriage while 


hands remain on the key- 


board. 


CORPORATION 


Tabulation. On the new Under- 
wood Electric students can set 
and clear tabulator stops ina 
flash from a normal keyboard 
position. Tabulator bar can 


be operated with either hand. 


Keyboard Controlled 
Electric Margins. No hunting 
for margin controls. Students 
set them automatically 
through a convenient key 
located on the right hand 
side of the keyboard. 


One Park Avenue, New York 16. N.Y. 


Underwood Makes A Complete Line of Business Machines ... Typewriters Adding Machines Accounting Machines 
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now... 
erase errors 
magnetically 


as you DICTATE 


with the new 
Comptometer’ magnetic 
dictation machine 


Here is the greatest improvement 
in dictation’s 68 year history! Dic- 
tate as easy as talking. Make an 


error—re-word a phrase? It’s no 


problem..Simply backspace and re- 


dictate the new or correct thought. 
It is recorded as the old erases it- 
self, magnetically. You’ll hand 
your secretary perfect dictation 
she will transcribe faster and better. 
Only magnetic dictation gives you 


this new freedom and simplicity. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO TRY THIS YEARS-AHEAD COMPTOMETER 


IN A FREE OFFICE TRIAL OR DEMONSTRATION 


RE-USABLE BELTS 
NEVER WEAR OUT 


Comptometer’s Erase-O- 
Matic belts, made from 
miracle Mylar™, can be re- 
used thousands of times—a 
tremendous economy fea- 
ture. They are renewed 
magnetically, in just three 
seconds, without removing 
from machine. 


HI-FI VOICE 
REPRODUCTION 


Comptometer’s magnetic 
dictation means high fidel- 
ity —true, authentic repro- 
duction of your voice, 
making it easier to under- 
stand for faster, more per- 
fect transcription. , 

*DU PONT S TRADEMARK 

FOR ITS POLYESTER FILM 


DICTATION'S GREATEST TRIUMPH! 


1887 


The first dictation 
machine with 
fragile wax cylin- 
ders that had to 
be re-surfaced. 


1939 


The first record 
type dictation. 
Disadvantage: 
costly, breakable, 
only one use. 


1948 


First flexible 
plastic belt. A 
definite advance, 
but still costly, 
one use. 


TODAY 


The amazing 
Comptometer 
Erase-O-Matic 
belt. Never wears 
out, can be used 
indefinitely, er- 
rors can be erased 
magnetically. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


please arrange: 


Comptometer Dictation Division 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 

1707 Marshfield St., Chicago 22, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without any cost or obligation 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
{_] FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
Send complete information 


TITLE 


COUNTY 


Combination 
Dictation-Transcription 
Machine 


The new Comptometer 
Dictation-Transcription Machine, 
the world famous Comptometer 
Adding-Calculating Machine, and 

the new Comptograph 10-key 
Calculating-Adding Machine 
are products of Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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Paul S. Lomax 
New York University 


Becoming a masterful 
business teacher 


@ What business teacher, 


truly dedicated to his or her work, 
does not desire to be ever in proc- 
ess of becoming a masterful teach- 
er’ Every new class in a new 
school year is a fresh challenge to 
every business teacher to revitalize 
and improve his teaching compe- 
It matters not how often or 
how long he may have taught a 


tency. 


given subject, his need to recon- 
sider his teaching plans for each 
new class is a primary obligation to 
be met. It is periodic appraisal of 
teaching endeavor and resulting im- 
provement that constitute the proc- 
becoming successful 
teacher. The potentiality of great- 
ness in teaching is a goal always to 
be striven for but never to be fully 
attained. 


ess. of 


What are some ways for a busi- 
ness teacher to revitalize and up- 
grade the instruction of each new 
class in order for him or her to be- 
come a better and better teacher 
from class to class and from year to 
year? 

1. Knowledge of Students. One 
of the ways to become an increas- 
ingly superior teacher is to know 
‘ach student as well as possible. 
The primary function of teaching 
is to stimulate, to guide, and to 
evaluate the learning effort and 
achievement of each student. The 
attainment of this function rests 
squarely upon full knowledge of 
the student and his home back- 
A certain new teacher in 
a school had this point of view 


ground, 


when she at the beginning of the 
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school year sent a letter to the home 
of each of her students to say that 
she desired to become acquainted 
with the parents because she knew 
that their interest and 
help were necessary to her doing 


personal 


a best job of teaching their chil- 
dren. Let each business teacher 
ask himself or herself the question, 
How well do I really know my stu- 
What are 
their abilities, personal traits, likes 


dents and their homes ? 
and dislikes, achievements, life 
plans or lack of them, and the qual- 
ity of their human relations in the 
school, the home, and other group 

One cannot become a 
teacher without 
ing each student in those respects 


situations ? 
masterful know- 
that are germane to his educational 
growth in desirable qualities of 
mind and heart and physical fitness. 

2. Knowledge of Teaching Ma- 
terials. 
an outstanding business teacher is 


A second way to become 


to renew cach lesson with fresh 
knowledge of the subject drawn 
from both books and experience it- 
self. Here is a teacher who has 
the habit of selecting a new text- 
book for his personal reading along 
with the adopted textbook being 
used by his class. In this way he 
reconsiders the subject matter of 
each lesson from day to day. Then, 
too, this person realizes that no 
teacher can really know the teach- 
ing and learning value of any text- 
book until he puts it to the acid 
test of Thus a 
double value comes from such a 
practice of using a new textbook 


classroom use. 


textbook: 
teacher’s 


alongside the adopted 
(1) of increasing a 
mastery of his subject matter and 
(2) of knowing what new textbooks 
are really worth while in his own 
classroom experience. 

Masterful knowledge of teaching 
materials also involves frequent and 
careful study of new practices that 
are taking place in the uses of that 
knowledge. certain business 
teacher follows the practice during 
each school year of visiting a few 
business concerns to learn both 
changing knowledge and changing 
practices in secretarial office work. 
Think of how such a teacher can 
use apt illustrations out of actual 
office happenings to sharpen his 
teaching effectiveness! Competent 
knowledge of each student must be 
accompanied by adequate knowledge 
of the materials of instruction. 

3. Knowledge of General School 
Functions and School Staff Rela- 
tions. While teaching service to 
students is the central task to be 
performed and is the true measure 
of the educational worth of the 
school and school system, this teach- 
ing service can be best accomplished 
only by acquiring thorough know- 
ledge of general school functions 
and the staff relationships that are 
involved. Each business teacher 
should know his school and school 
system as a whole: its organization, 
its financial resources and require- 
changing enrollments 
and needed plant facilities and 
equipment, its changing require- 
ments in curriculum and syllabi, its 


ments, its 


guidance program, and its school 
staff responsibilities. 
Every teacher should 
know and be prepared to participate 
in the functions of administration 


needs and 
business 


and supervision in relation to the 
(Continued on page 77) 


Teach Them TODAY...jhe Machines They Will Use TOMORROW! 


Behind each MONROE— 


A Complete Course 
for Best Teaching! 


For up-to-date schools. sound planning of a modern 
business machine curriculum begins with the Monroe 
plan, for it is complete. thorough, and carefully laid out. 

This plan is the result of Monroe’s years of experience 
in educational work. [t covers the most common types 
of business figuring and accounting equipment: caleu- 
lator, adding machine, bookkeeping machine. Each step. 
from fundamentals to the more intricate figuring en- 
countered in everyday business, is designed and directed 
for both student and teacher in comprehensive courses. 

Teachers are able to organize an entire term’s work 
more easily. Students progress rapidly and with confi- 
dence. And, all important. they are learning the 
machines they most likely will use in their business eareers, 
A course or kit, arranged for teacher and student, comes 
with each machine purchased at no extra cost: addi- 
tional and replacement copies are at a nominal charge. 

If you would like more information, Monroe has pre- 
pared a portfolio giving complete, step-by-step details 
on how to install a complete business machine curric- 
ulum or expand a present one. \ copy is vours. without 
obligation, by simply mailing the coupon below. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


FREE PORTFOLIO! 


Twenty informative sections by lead- 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, the Monroe 
Portfolio of Teaching Aids and Literature. 


ing authorities tell how to organize a 


business machine curriculum...from NAME — 
procuring funds to set-up of class- SCHOOL 
rooms, to organization of courses. 
ADDRESS 
Operators who Calculating, Adding, | 
know... prefer MONROE | CITY STATE 
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How the core 
curriculum 
will affect us 


sefore the War most of us were cer 
tain that the core curriculum would be estab- 
lished fact in the high school by now. This has not 
happened, but that does not mean it will not happen. 
\ll the evidence indicates that the trend is gaining 
headway. When the height of high school enroll 


ment hits us (around 1960) or when the next major 
economic shift takes place the establishment of the 


core program in the high school will become quite 
general. Such a development will have major in 
Huence on business teachers. 

First it means that all students will be taking far 
more subject matter in common than they now do 
most learnings will be studied by most students. In 
addition to the four years of English and at least 
three vears of social studies, there will be a two- 
vear sequence of science. There will be provision 
for extensive remedial learning that will require at 
least two units for most students and especially for 
those types of students who usually take business 
subjects. addition, the traditional minor sub- 
jects like health education, music, art. and the like 
will achieve better curriculum status. The subjects 
will probably not be called by these names, but 
the idea will be there just the same. That means 
that there will not be more than three or four 
units at the very most available for business sub 
jects. 

In the traditional large city high school we. still 
think that secretarial students (by far the most fre 
quent) should take a business program) something 


like the followine: 


(reneral business 1 
Bookkeeping ] 
Typewriting 2 
Shorthand 2 
Transeription and Secretarial Training ] 
Business Law and Economics ] 

Total 


This has not been the case for a long time except 
in magazine articles and textbooks even in the lare- 
ercity high schools. In the small hich school it never 


Was true. 


QPoservation 


opinion 


and Obiter Dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 


Obviously we cannot ask students to take thirteen 
units of academic work and eight units of business 
subjcets-- 23 instead of the traditional 17. Who 
and what will give wav?) You know the answer 
the business subjects. For all) practical purposes 
they have already given way. 

Is this # tragedy? [t can be if it happens with 
out plan and without proper care taken that the most 
important work be retained. Carefully undertaken 
the result can be students with better general edu 
cational background and better training in business 
because the students will have had the closest ap 
proximation of what is needed on the job that the 
school can give. How then can we press all the 
worthwhile business subject matter needed by pros 
pective workers into the maximum of four units of 
work (four full year subjects) when the core cur 


riculum program goes into full effect? 

First, we must willingly reduce our typewriting 
program in the high school into one vear. This re 
duction has actually taken place in New York and 
other states and has been successful. Business grad 
uates are just about as competent in New York State 
in their typing ability when they get on the job as 
they are in other states where far more time ts re 
quired. It is shocking to know that in some com- 
munities four vears of high school typing are still 
offered. 

Second, we need to reduce the time devoted to the 
teaching of shorthand skill to one year. This pro 
cedure is also. followed many communities all 


Phat is asking for trouble. 


over the country. Two years devoted to skill build 
Ing is unjustified in terms of present .aaterials avail 
able and in terms of improved skill building teach 
ing procedures. 

Third, we must insist upon a thorough and well 
planned secretarial training course for stenographic 
students. In this course the basic skills in typing 
and shorthand should be adapted to job use. The 
most frequent complaint of those who employ our 
stenographiec students is not that they cannot take 


(Continued on page 77) 


for the 
memor V 
key 


...on the Calculator that Prints! 


4 The Remington Rand Printing 
Calculator with its unique “printing 
memory key” really saves me the 

trouble of jotting figures on paper. 

It locks one number in the machine 


to remain constant, for repeated 
use with other figures in 
multiplication, subtraction 

and addition. A touch of the 

key clears the machine and 

I’m ready to work ona 


new problem. 


and thank you 
so much... 


for speeding up my work with 
the modern 10-key 
touch-method keyboard 


for providing me with a printed 
record of figures'on exclusive 
two-color Simpla-tape. 


Remington. Feand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Typewriting 


Progress 
Can Be Fun! 


“My daughter wants to enroll in bust- 
ness education. Do you know how she 
selected this course? She has been help- 
ing me with the dusting just so she may 
be in your room to see the birds fly. She 


wants to be one of those birds. 


. these charts consume time, 


yep 


but | 


feel that the students’ success is my reward." 


Irene Frederick 
Northumberland Area Joint Schools 
Northumberland, Pennsylvania 


eS, in our school, the principal, 
hall 


and even the 


study members, homeroom 
students, 
extremely interested in the progress 
the typing students are making. Just 
how do all these people know any- 
the the 
students ? The answer 
the bulletin 


janitors are 


thing about records of 
eleventh grade 
is simple—they watch 
hoard. 

My teachers and my business edu- 
always stressed 
education. 


our 


cation associates had 
the 
However, a 
janitor recently brought the fact even 
In short, his 


importance of visual 


conversation with 
closer to my attention. 


conversation was this: 


“My daughter to en- 
roll in business education. Do 
you know how she selected this 
course’ She has been helping 
vith the dusting just so she 
may be in your room to see the 
birds fly. She wants to be one 
of those birds.” 


wants 


me 


Progress Chart Design 
I'll explain. My typing progress 
chart represents life and motion. I 
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rather than 
student 
student. 


stress 
That gives the “C” 
as much chance as the “A” 
The chart referred to in the conver- 
sation just quoted was one made of 
the selection 
I had made from gummed seals at 
local stationery In the 
of the chart was a bird nest 
full of eggs. Map tacks in the birds’ 
wings enabled the individual birds, 
each bearing a student’s initials, 

flutter toward the nest each time the 
student made one more word of prog- 
five-minute 


always progress 


speed. 


two species of birds 


our store. 


center 


ress in his or her daily 
The first student to reach 
received a 


timing. 
the 


egg, 


plans for termination the 


nest, candy [aster 
as this chart was set up with 
Thursday 
before Easter. 

The goal and the prize are always 
in keeping with the season during 
which the chart is running and is to 
be replaced with other incentives. 

May | illustrate by describing an- 
other progress chart that was discon- 
tinued in April? On this chart a 
cardboard decorated Easter egg was 
placed on the bulletin board above 
the blackboard. A large keyboard 


chart was hung with the plain side 
showing. Paper rabbit heads, given 
with cereal sold by the local grocer, 
were threaded colored cord 
strings and fastened to the top and 
the bottom of the chart with Scotch 
Progress made by the students 


on 


tape. 
on each five-minute timing was shown 
by moving the rabbit heads upward 
to the Easter egg. 

The heads pictured a rabbit family 
class members were 
The student who 
careless 


of four, so the 
divided into teams. 
might have been lazy and 
about his own record was spurred 
on to success by other members of 
his team. 

I ran this chart for ten weeks be- 
fore Easter. The winner increased 
sixteen words per minute in order to 
receive her Easter egg. Each stu- 
dent, including the dullest, did prog- 
ress; however, the average progress 
was seven words a minute during 
the period of ten weeks. Although 
the prize was an individual one, the 
winner chose to share it with her 
teammates. 

When you teach several classes in 


typewriting and you know there is 
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the possibility of students doing tie 
work on the last test, you may de- 
sire to offer a smaller prize to be 
presented when the chart is finally 
terminated. 

My “ice cream cone” chart held 
the interest of many individuals. 
Baby pictures from baby blanket ads 
were collected and mounted. Here 
the student selected the picture he 
thought could represent his baby pic- 
ture. Then he received a colored 
star of his own choice each time 
progress was made. The baby hav- 
ing collected the most stars received 
an ice cream cone. Each winner 
(there were ties) selected his own 
flavor, even though the chart pictured 
a large chocolate cone. 

I have told you how I got mate- 
rials for the charts described. Other 


collections I made for use in the 
classroom were: 
Miniature people eating Howard 


Johnson's 28-flavors of ice cream. 
(The reward for the winner in that 
class was a banana split. ) 

“Snap” and “pop” miniatures from 
(Two teams competed 
The winning 


cereal ads. 
on this ladder chart. 
team held a weiner roast for the 
losers. ) 
Miniature pictures of famous band 
members. (These contestants worked 
to gain a seat with the pictured band 
posted in the center of the chart.) 
Yes, before closing, I might add 
that I even call upon the art depart- 
ment. Here I get targets painted. 


Using the Progress Charts 


These progress charts are never 
started until after the first grading 
period. (My students come to me 
with nine weeks of previous train- 
ing.) During that first period, I run 
an accuracy chart. An example of 
that one would be a huge target of 
six colors, around which my students 
place snapshots of themselves. Each 
circle of the target represents an 
error. The center is labeled “O”; 
each surrounding color is labeled re- 
spectively from “1” to “5.” 

Almost daily I give the class a five- 
minute timing. Papers are collected 
only from the students who have 
been able to keep typing for the five 
minutes with no more than five er- 


rors—an average of one error a 
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(My students all 
work with 


minute maximum. 
know that I 
more than one error a minute to be 


consider 


unworthy of a grade—and that it 
will never be charted. ) 

| double check the papers 
ceived and allow the students to move 
their pictures from the border into 
the proper circle of the target to 
represent the quality of work pro- 
The target is cleared every 


re- 


duced. 
day that I give a timing and the new 
day’s work is charted. 

Here I give an-extra incentive for 
accurate proofreading. If the stu- 


dent finds his own errors, his pie- 
ture is placed to the top of the target. 
If he does not circle his own errors 
and | find additional errors on his 
paper, he must place his picture on 
the bottom of the target. The suc- 
cess of this accuracy chart may be 
judged by the fact that the center of 
the target must be large enough for 
the pictures of about one-seventh of 
the for timed 

Yes, these charts consume time, 
but I feel that the students’ success 
is my reward. 


class members one 


By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


THE MEANING 
BEHIND THE 


meant 


ASSET, "CASH." 


SINCE A CAPSA (CHEST OR BOX) WAS A SAFE, CONVENIENT 
PLACE FOR STORAGE IT WAS PROBABLY USED A GREAT DEAL 
DURING ANCIENT TIMES FOR THE STORAGE OF JEWELRY AND 
PRECIOUS METALS WHICH WERE EARLY FORMS OF MONEY. 
SLOWLY THE NAME GIVEN TO THE STORAGE PLACE CAME TO 
BE USED TO INDICATE A FORM OF READILY USABLE LIQUID 


A basic factor determining the success of a teacher is his ability to define clearly each 
new term as it arises in class work. Unless students have a rea/ understanding of all terminology 
in the business courses they can not develop thorough retention of the processes studied. 

To supplement the attention normally given to definition of business terms, a series of 
drawings has been developed for display in the classroom. This series of illustrated definitions 
has as its main objective the development of an inquisitive attitude toward all new terminology 
in the business courses besides a better understanding of the specific words illustrated. 

Most of our business terms are derivations of a combination of Latin and old French words. 
No attempt has been made to show the specific language from which the words are built. 
However, if this information is desired it can be secured by consulting a dictionary. 

These illustrations are of such a nature that they should be mounted attractively on cards or 


construction paper to form a permanent display. 


In the successive issues of this magazine other terms relating to law, stenography, sales, 
accounting, and general business will be presented. 
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N a recent article in the JOURNAL 
oF BustNEss EDUCATION, the ques- 
tion was put by Paul L. Turse... 
“What Do You Mean By Distribu- 
tive Education.” More specifically 
he asked, What is meant by distrib- 
utive occupations ; why do statistical 
data include workers in distributive 
business distributive 
workers per se; why are the claims 
of those who are interested in the 
promotion of distributive education 
statistically vague ? 

As a final conclusion, Mr. Turse 
stated that it“... is indeed difficult 
to make a convincing case for further 
federally supported 


who are not 


expansion of 
DE”. 

It is not the intention of this writer 
to enter into any argument with Mr. 
Turse and with many others who feel 
as he does, but rather to present a 
logical viewpoint which differs, in 
the hope that a better understanding 
of the distributive education pro- 
gram may be achieved. 


What Are Distributive Occupations? 

There is no great difficulty in the 
determination of the distributive oc- 
cupations. For a number of years a 
rule of thumb “standard” has been 
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THIS [IS WHAT WE MEAN BY 


EDUCATION’ 


‘.. . the training ground for the future merchants, 
merchandising experts, advertising men, 
spark plugs of our growing American Economy.” 


the 


is customer con- 


that where there 
tact in the distribution of goods and 
services, such a job is distributive in 
nature. There are some exceptions 
which broaden this rule and they are 
logical and quite understandable. A 
stock boy in a store, though he may 
not have actual customer contact, is 
considered a distributive worker since 
his duties are sales supporting. By 
the same reasoning, a warehouseman 
employed by the same company is 
not considered as a_ distributive 
worker (for the purposes of classifi- 
cation in the educational program) 
since his job is not directly sales sup- 
porting. The typist in the general 
office of a department store is not a 
distributive worker, but the telephone 
operator handling customer calls is a 
distributive worker since she is in 
direct contact with the customer and 
may influence the buying habits of 
the customer. So the waitress, the 
PBX operator, the insurance sales- 
man, the loss adjuster, the variety 
store clerk, the service personnel in 
a food market, the cashier, the milk- 
man, the bellboy, the hotel elevator 
operator are all distributive workers. 
They influence the customer through 
their relationships with the customer. 


Myron J. Krawitz 
Adentic © ty High School 
Atlantic C.:y, New Jersey 


Most of the men and women who 
are engaged as teachers, coordinat- 
ors, and supervisors in the D.E. 
program are statistically minded only 
in terms of business activity. In 
their work of education they are not 
concerned so much with numbers as 
they are with people. However, the 
data available from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce are usually reli- 
able and we may rely on them for the 
information that 30 percent of all em- 
ployed persons were engaged in dis- 
tributive occupations. The remain- 
ing 70 percent were classified in man- 
ufacture, agriculture and construc- 
tion. 

When one considers that the old 
problem of civilized man, that of pro- 
duction, has been replaced with the 
new problem of distribution, such 
figures are not surprising. Yet,:in 
this same period which produced this 
tremendous problem of distribution 
the cost of distribution has been 
sharply reduced. Such reductions in 
the costs of distribution were the di- 
rect result of more efficient merchan- 
dising methods and __ techniques. 
Never has our population been able 
to purchase such a variety and selec- 
tion of goods and services at prices 
which put them within the easy reach 
of all. This is not the result of mass 
production, but it is the result of the 
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ability of the distributors to move 
this mass production to the consum- 
ers with a high degree of efficiency. 
Distributive education has been and 
is one of the media which has en- 
abled such increased operational 
efficiency. 

Why are the statistical data for 
distributive education so “vague” in 
nature? I shall admit, for the mo- 
ment only, that they are “vague”. But 
we are interested in people, not num- 
bers. I am not certain that numbers 
are important. It seems to me that 
if we, in the distributive education 
area, can provide better customer 
services in a community, numbers 
are not important. If we are able 
to take some students in our high 
schools and give them a real voca- 
tional education which makes them 
economically valuable to a commun- 
ity, numbers are not important. But, 
if you must have statistical data, 
there is no end to the statistics avail- 
able which show the number of spe- 
cific programs which have trained 
specific individuals specific job 
and trade classifications. Such 
training on a vocational level, both 
at high school grade and in-service 
‘courses, are as necessary and as val- 
uable as vocational training provided 
for carpenters, plumbers, electricians 
and agricultural workers. All of 
these training programs help to pro- 
vide better skilled services to consum- 
ers and thus tend to lower the cost 
of such services and/or increase the 
efficiency of such services. Certainly 
the distributive education programs 
have provided consumers with more 
pleasant, more informative and 
more effectively helpful buying ex- 
periences and have definitely played 
a great part in reducing the actual 
cost of distribution of goods. 


Does Distributive Education Prepare 

for Business? 

And now for the question of hav- 
ing business “lobby” for the distrib- 
utive education program. It seems 
to me that this situation is, in itself, 
a commendation for the program. I 
would question the worth of the pro- 
gram if the promoters themselves had 
to lobby for funds. But when the 
employers of our students are in- 
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terested enough to have this type of 
education continued and expanded, 
it seems to me that they must find it 
worth while. In my many years of 
experience in business and in associ- 
ation with business men | know that 
a businessman never spends a dollar 
without expecting some kind of a 
profitable return. This business 
“lobby” is actually saying that they 
heartily approve of the expenditure 
of their tax dollars for this purpose. 

There have been some instances 
of unwise expenditure of funds for 
distributive education, but I believe 
that in almost every case those in 
charge of such programs did not 
have an understanding of the pur- 
poses and aims of the program. In 
most cases, such programs were be- 
gun without much real preliminary 
study and survey of the community 
It is illogical to con- 
un- 


to be served. 
demn. all because an 


qualified, untrained, unskilled 


surgeons 


“quack” performed an unsuccessful 
operation. It is just as illogical to 
condemn the D.E. program, in gen- 
eral, for a few failures in isolated 
cases. For the most part, such fail- 
ures were the result of poorly or- 
ganized, badly administered attempts. 

The D.E. program is not a catch- 
all program, nor should it be charged 
with performing a function in a com- 
munity which has little or no need 
for it. Essentially, D.E. programs 
are designed for those students who 
are seriously hoping to prepare for 


The old 


concept of sales jobs for those who 


careers in merchandising. 


fail at everything else is passe. Mer- 
chandising is no longer a haphazard 
venture with great risks and greater 
returns. It is a highly technical and 
scientific operation where returns are 
so short that errors in judgment and 
lack of skill may well spell bank- 


ruptcy. The salesman of today must 
be a highly skilled craftsman with a 
background of sound information 
about the operation of business, the 
techniques of good salesmanship and 
a sound basic product knowledge. It 
is the duty and the function of the 
D.E. program to help give this train- 
ing to our high school youth to pre- 
pare them for careers in merchandis- 
ing, and to continue this training for 
the who 
graduates. 

There is little question about the 
definition of Distributive Education. 


in-service personnel are 


Superficially it seems that we train 
this were the 
it serves an excellent 


salesmen. if 
whole truth 
purpose when one considers the im- 
portance of the salesman in our econ- 
omy. Actually, we start the training 
of merchandisers, display experts, 
advertising workers, fashion experts, 
store owners, buyers, stock control 
personnel and all of the other 480 
distributive jobs listed in the U. S. 
Occupational Survey Catalogue—the 
480 different distributive jobs which 
help to move goods from production 
to consumption. This movement of 
goods and services is the most im- 
portant single function in our eco- 
nomic life, for without such move- 
ment there would be no need for 
production, no possibility of eco- 
nomic growth, no need for all of the 
skills and services of our productive 
capacity. 

Distributive Education is the train- 
ing ground for the fuiure merchants, 
merchandising advertising 
the spark plugs of 


experts, 
our 
growing American Economy. For 
it is plain as ABC that distribution is 
the kev to a growing national prod- 


men 


uct. 
This, in short, is what we mean by 
Distributive I-ducation. 


Blood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 


gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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Guest speaker Don Greenwood illustrates to students how 
insurance policies answer family needs. 


TEACHING INSURANCE 


¥ 


| Setelaabaiemae forms a basic unit of study in almost 
The teacher about to 
discuss the legal aspects of insurance contracts and 


every course in business law. 


clauses peculiar to life, property, automobile, accident, 
and health policies will find it advisable to determine 
first the extent of student knowledge about the nature 
and functions of insurance. Generally there is a wide- 
spread lack of understanding about this topic on the part 
of students about their own insurance coverage. 

Students frequently know little more than the fact 
that they are protected by an insurance policy. The 
type, name of the insurance company, extent of cover- 
age, amount and frequency of premiums and the spe- 
cial protective clauses are quite far removed from their 
adolescent world. Apparently, parents provide very 
little information or explanation about insurance mat- 
ters in the family circle. 

Once interest has been aroused, students are most 
anxious for instruction in this key area of personal 
economic efficiency. There are many opportunities for 
young people to use insurance knowledge. The wide- 
spread existence of group insurance programs in busi- 
ness establishments where students are or will be em- 
ployed makes insurance knowledge important for deci- 
sion making. Increased automobile ownership and op- 


The study unit discussed in this article was developed while the author 
was an instructor in business law at Spalding Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 
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BUSINESS 


Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 
St. Louis University 
Fair Oaks, California 


> “Students frequently know little more than the fact that they are protected by 

an insurance policy. The type, name of the insurance company, extent of cov- 
erage, amount and frequency of premiums and the special protective clauses 
are quite far removed from their adolescent world.” 


eration by teen-age students demands that they famil- 
‘arize themselves with the legal and protective aspects 
of insurance, especially as state legislation in the area 
of automobile insurance provides more regulations and 
restrictions. Pay deductions for social security calls their 
attention to social insurance programs and old-age bene- 
fit insurance. Boys about to enter service will be asked 
to make decisions about National Service Life Insur- 
ance. The need certainly exists and the business law 
class may be the first contact many students will have 
with insurance. Hence, the teacher seeking to pre- 
sent the business law text material in an interesting and 
meaningful manner will probably want to present a unit 
on insuratice integrating the text material with additional 
aids selected from primary and secondary sources.* 


A Study Unit 
In one preliminary class discussion on the importance 
of insurance, it became apparent almost immediately that 
to begin discussion of the legal problems associated with 
insurance without an adequate understanding of the 
underlying principles by the students would present 
many difficulties. In addition, the resulting experience 


* “Buying Insurance” the unit for high school students prepared by the 
Consumer Education Study of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is helpful in 
formulating general information. Public relations materials are available on 
life insurance from the Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. Local sources may sometimes be especially helpful 
in providing materials and speakers for classroom units or projects, 
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would be quite unrelated to the needs 
and problems of the senior boys en- 
rolled in the Subsequent 
evidence of their widespread inter- 


course. 


est in every facet of insurance and 
the necessity of providing current in- 
formation and technical data, not al- 
ways available to the teacher, prompt- 
ed the idea of soliciting the cooper- 
ation of leading insurance executives 
from the community. 

The insurance study therefore de- 
veloped around the areas of life, 
property, automobile, accident, and 
health Guest speakers 
presented specific topics followed by 


insurance. 


discussion periods, explanations and 


lectures by the teacher, notebook as- 
signments covering text questions, 
problems and insurance cases, tests 
and a term paper on “Planning a 
Personal Insurance Program” were 
among the activities forming the unit. 

In developing the pattern of study 
and in briefing the instructor on pos- 
sible personnel for the program, the 
the [linois 
Underwriter Association, proved a 
This is an 


example of the services available on 


executive-secretary of 
most valuable assistant. 
a rich community re- 


the local level 
source sometimes overlooked — by 
teachers. The Association also pro- 
vided the class with the film “Search 
for Security” which served as an 
overview for the unit. (Because of 
the technical nature of the subject 
matter, a teacher must be assured 
that the business leaders invited to 
discuss topics before the class are 
experienced speakers and able to 
arouse and sustain interest among the 
members of the ‘class. ) 

The unit was limited to two weeks, 
and care was taken not to overlook 
the fact that the study of insurance 
was only a segment of the course, 
that the 

Hence, legal aspects were of 
instruction 


and course business 
law. 
paramount importance ; 


emphasized wise buymanship and 
intelligent insurance selection by the 
young consumer. A mimeographed 
outline of the entire study was sub- 
mitted to each student at the outset 
of the activity. This schedule indi- 
cated the dates for the lectures, film, 
and discussions, and gave the text- 
book and notebook assignments; it 


incorporated all announcements per- 
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tinent to the study, including the 
outside readings required or recom- 
mended, and data on the term pa- 
per. This eliminated the time-con- 
suming task of announcements, espe- 
cially on the days when visiting 
speakers attended class sessions. 
The purpose of the unit was de- 
fined on the mimeographed forms 
distributed to 
velop background, explore informa- 


the class: “To de- 
tion and study the major insurance 


areas—life, property, automobile, 
health and accident—with a view to 
understanding basic concepts essen- 
tial for intelligent buying of insur- 
and the 


insurance 


ance, appreciating legal 


aspects of various pro- 
grams.” 
the insurance 


study included: Don Greenwood, tield 


Participants in 


representative of John Hancock In- 
surance Company, a former football 
hero who earned distinction as an 
All-American [linois, member- 
ship in the College Football Hall of 
All-Time 


All-Time Big Ten Teams. 


team, and 
His topic 
was “Life Insurance” with emphasis 
life 
policies and pointing out features to 
His 


athletic background experience 


Fame, Hhinois 


on characteristics of insurance 


consider in selecting a policy. 


in the insurance field made his pre- 


sentation a “natural” to “kick-off” 
the series. 


McLaughlin Company, 


Later, the vice-president. of 
wara 
discussed “Property Insurance’. A 
member of the Insurance Society of 
America and a_ licensed insurance 
broker in both New York and Illi- 


Mr. 


oo > 


nois, Dennis McLaughlin re- 


duced the technicalities of 
students 


property 
insurance to terms could 
understand. 

The manager of the Peoria Branch 
Chicago Motor Club and the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association handled 
a barrage of questions about “Auto- 
mobile Insurance”. 

Sketching the basic distinctions be- 
tween accident and health insurance, 
then pointing out the importance of 
the 
policies, the speakers presented the 


each, and features of various 
class, for exhibit and display, ex- 
amples of every policy treated in their 
discussion, 

very discussion closed with a 
The 


success accorded these student-guest 


question-and-answer — period. 
exchanges gave ample evidence of 
the interest aroused by the unit. 


Values 


Visitors found the series stimu- 
lating ; student found it helpful. The 
caliber of questions, the complete- 
ness of the assigned text and note- 
book materials, and the efforts ex- 
pended on the term = paper, demon- 
strated more than casual or required 
interest The 
terials distributed by several of the 


in the activity. ma- 
speakers served as source material 
for the paper prepared by the  stu- 
dents; bulletin board exhibits changed 
with the topics under discussion. 

This method of teaching insurance 
in business law demonstrates what 
can be accomplished in the normal 
routine of class time, without sacri- 
ficing the text material, yet amplify- 
ing it and making it more meaning- 
ful to the students. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is a question many women face: 


Can marriage and a career be combined successfully? 


In the answer a business teacher has found for herself, there may be some sug- 
gestions for others. Mrs. Kahn secured her teaching position in the business depart- 
ment of the New Valtz Central High School, New Paltz, New York since writing 
the article which appears on the last page of this magazine. 
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TESTING PRACTICES 
SHORTHAND 


“Although there may be no perfect measuring instru- 
ments .. . the wise teacher will constantly seek to improve 


the existing devices as well as his skill in using them.” 


Clarabelle MceDermand, 


Hastings Senior High School, Hastings, 


EACHERS of shorthand need 

tests that will serve as a basis for 
school marks as well as reveal weak- 
nesses for remedial teaching. Test 
and measurement specialists tell us 
that because of the complexity and 
intangible nature of things to be 
measured, the construction of a satis- 
factory measuring instrument is ex- 
tremely difficult. Although 


may be no perfect measuring instru- 


there 


ments, as these experts warn us, the 
Wise teacher will constantly seek to 
improve the existing devices as well 
as his skill in using them, To do so 
he must know something about the 


characteristics of a good test. 


Characteristics of an Adequate Test 


According to Ross in “Measure- 
ment in Today’s Schools,” the char- 
acteristics of an adequate test are 
validity, usability, and reliability. A 
test has validity when it measures 
what it claims to measure, when its 
content is truly representative of the 
A test has 
usability when it is easy to admin- 


content of the course. 


ister, easy to interpret, easy to score, 
and of low cost. Keliability, often 
confused with validity, is the char- 
acteristic which 
performance of the measuring  in- 
strument. Reliability is a purely 
statistical concept and does not  in- 


insures consistent 
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Nebraska 


Ross believes that be- 
influ- 


sure validity. 

cause the test 
enced by factors other than the form, 
the value of reliability has been over- 


Measures are 


emphasized, and that the energies of 
testmakers could better be devoted to 
improving the validity rather than 
the reliability. 

In the light of this recommenda- 
tion, We shall turn our attention to the 
problem of achieving validity and 
usability in our shorthand tests and 
leave the problem of reliability to the 
statisticians. 

Validity can be achieved only by 
considering the measuring instrument 
in relation to the purpose it serves, 
and the employment of test items 
that faithfully reflect the teaching 
emphasis of the course, As an ini- 
tial step in constructing a valid test, 
the objectives of the particular area 
being tested must be stated as spe- 
cifically as possible. To serve as a 
basis for school marks, the items se- 
lected for inclusion in the test must 
be those that will show the degree 
of progress toward the goals that 
To provide diag- 
weak- 


have been set up. 
nostic value, that 
nesses for remedial teaching, these 
items must cover a limited scope in 
great detail. Further, the items 
should be those that can be answered 
by an individual possessing proper 


is, reveal 


knowledge of the course and nobody 
else. 

An analysis of tests used at pres- 
ent in the teaching of shorthand, in 
the light of these recommended test 
characteristics, may help us improve 
our devices for diagnostic and evalu- 
ative purposes. 

Objectives in Elementary Shorthand 

Our general objective in the first 
semester is to establish a foundation 
for acquiring skill in writing short- 
hand from dictation. Before this 
can be achieved we must set up some 
short time specific skill aims, such 
as the reading adaptation and the 
writing adaptation. 

In order to make the writing adap- 
tation, the student must learn to con- 
struct outlines quickly in accordance 
with the theory presented in the text- 
book, and it is in this area that meth- 
ods of testing can be improved. 

Validity of Transcripts as Measuring 

Instruments 

The typed manuscript with maila- 
bility as the criterion of achievement 
is frequently recommended. There 
can be no doubt that the long range 
objective of shorthand learning is the 
production of mailable transcripts, 
but in the early stages of mastering 
the skill of writing shorthand sym- 
bols, does such an instrument faith- 
fully reflect the teaching emphasis 
of the course? 
five The 
quality of each may depend upon a 
different skill. The poor typist will 
make a poor showing even though he 


Examine transcripts. 


makes good shorthand outlines and 
limited 
vocabulary, confused knowledge of 


can read them readily. 


constructive English, or poor spelling 
habits may handicap another student. 
A check of the shorthand notes in 
each case may show that one or two 
of the best papers are the result of 
an excellent memory that takes care 
of gaps in the notes. 

Because a_ transcript 
more than the student’s mastery of 
writing shorthand symbols, we can 
conclude that its validity for this 
purpose is low. 

A transcript may read, “We are 
about to... .” instead of “We were 
able to... .”” Were these errors due 
to incorrectly formed outlines, diffi- 


measures 
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culty in reading, or omission of the 
outlines altogether? If the student 
omitted the outlines, was it because 
he did not know how to make them 
or because the rate of dictation was 
too fast for him? Correct diagnosis 
of each error depends upon careful 
analysis to determine its cause. Such 
a detailed analysis makes the test 
difficult to interpret as well as hard 
to score, with consequent lowering of 
its usability. 

In the war emergency, I admitted 
to a college secretarial practice class 
a girl who had had no shorthand. 
She typed well and her journalism 
training had given her practice in 
making longhand notes during inter- 
views. [I did not dictate at high 
speeds, but used more of the office 
style of dictation. The letters turned 
out by this girl, while not exact tran- 
scripts, were acceptable by the cri- 
terion of mailability. Because a non- 
shorthand writer could meet this cri- 
terion, such transcripts could not be 
regarded as valid tests of ability to 
write shorthand even though they 
might be satisfactory evidence of 
ability to turn out a mailable letter. 


Word Lists 

Some teachers test with printed or 
typed lists of words on which the 
students write the shorthand symbols. 
Others dictate lists of words. Where 
the daily writing practice consists of 
copying from connected material, and 
writing this practiced material from 
dictation in class, the validity of 
tests made up of word lists rather 
than connected material would be 
questionable, because such test items 
are not truly representative of the 
content of the course. 
Paragraphs 

How about dictating a short para- 
graph or letter containing selected 
words for checking? Shorthand 
notes will reflect the teaching em- 
phasis of the course, but in order to 
include a maximum of test items the 
dictated passage must be carefully 
compiled. It should not include too 
much repetitious material, but the 
difficulty of the “take” is increased 
when the passage is packed with test 
words. If the test is lengthened to 
include more sampling, the time of 
each “take’’ may be extended beyond 
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the thirty - to - sixty - second period 
used in the drill period. 
Sentences 

A test that possesses the greatest 
number of the characteristics of a 
good measuring instrument consists 
of short sentences, each containing 
a test word, which is repeated for re- 
writing. 
untimed, but the sentences lend them 
“takes”. Be- 


cause this test measures ability to 


This test may be timed or 


selves to ten-second 


form outlines from = dictation, and 


the items selected can be limited to a 
Be- 


cause it is easy to administer, easy 


specific unit, its validity is high, 


to interpret and score, its usability 
is also high. 
Procedure in Administering the 
Sentence Test 

The student numbers the lines on 
a sheet of shorthand notebook paper, 
starting with the top line in the left- 
hand column. In the space below the 
bottom line, that is, line 25, he writes 
his name, test number, and the date. 

Because the shorthand pages have 
twenty-five test 


lines, twenty-five 


right-hand column just across the 
vertical center line. 

For EXAMPLE: Dictate, “The moon 
is blue.” Pause. Repeat, ‘“‘moon.”, 

The sentences may be taken from 
the reading material in the textbook, 
or if the teacher makes a practice of 
using supplementary sentences on the 
blackboard in class drills, she can 
use test sentences that she conrposes. 
The sentences should be meaningful. 
No sentences or words should be re- 
peated, and the papers should be 
taken up as soon as the last word has 
been dictated. 

Scoring 

Only the repeated word in the right 
hand column is scored. To show the 
correct form, the checker may write 
the correct outline in the right hand 
column, and the remainder of the line 
can be used for corrective drill. 

To isolate the most frequent errors 
for remedial teaching a tally should 
be made on the master copy or key. 
For grading purposes, the number 
right may be determined on each 
paper and grades assigned according 


SAMPLE TEST 


a 


words can be selected, but the num- 
ber of items can be increased by using 
both sides of the sheet. 

Dictate a short sentence which the 
students write. on the first line in the 
left-hand column. When all have 
written the sentence, repeat the test 
word, The students write this re- 
peated word on the same line in the 


to the teacher’s usual method. Un- 
ul the students have had practice in 
taking these tests, however, they 
should not be used for grading. They 
serve well for diagnosis and remedial 
teaching. In the early writing 
stages they help accustom the stu- 
dent to “takes” under pressure, but 
not for a prolonged period. 
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Student-planned, student-writ- 
ten, student-acted - - - here is a 


play that has been used by 
ninth graders to their satisfac- 
tion. 


ANY of our present day high 

school graduates have a poor 
concept of the services offered by a 
bank, and of the numerous situations 
that may confront them if they do not 
manage a banking account properly. 
Perhaps one reason for this situation 
is the fact that when the unit con- 
cerning banking is presented to the 
class it is not made functional. How 
can we expect a class to appreciate 
fully the services of a bank and to 
the 
maintaining a bank account when 


recognize responsibilities — of 
their teachers and parents consider 
the subject of banking a “dry sub- 
ject” not involving the average citi- 
zen? 

Mr. and Alrs. DeBelle Visit the 
Bank depicts a couple who knows 
nothing about the services that a com- 
mercial bank offers, nor the proper 
management concerned with a check- 
ing account. 

The writer and his general busi- 
ness class of Cornwall High School, 
Cornwall, New York, collaborated in 
dramatizing some of the consumer 
elements of banking. Problems con- 
cerning the various aspects of bank- 
ing were the 
Class members pretended they were 
no longer high school students, but 
adults who were going to solve each 
problem situation. Much of the ma- 
terial for the play was obtained by 
using a tape-recording machine to re- 


presented to class. 


cord class response (expressed by 
role playing) to the problems adults 
face in banking. Class humor and 
vitality evident in the role playing 
carried over to the play. 
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VISIT THE BANh 


Harry F. Stewart, Cornwall High School, Cornwall, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle in Bank President's Office 


general — business 


included in 


Students in 
courses often 
other activities such as the band and 


are not 


class plays. This class had an op- 
portunity to present the play before 
the general public at “Exhibition 
Night” at the high school; needless 
to say, they experienced considerable 
with their contribution 
to the program, and business educa- 


satisfaction 


tion was represented. 


ACT I 


Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle have their first 
introduction to banking. Everything ts 


confusing to Mrs. DeBelle who isn’t con- 


sidered an intellectual among those who 
know her. 


(Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle walk 
into the village bank) 
TELLER 
Good morning, may I help you? 
Mrs. DeBELLe 
We are Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle and we 
would like to open an account. 
TELLER 
Will you excuse me for a second? I will 
have to see whether or not the bank presi- 
dent can see you now. 
(Teller walks into the president's 
office) 
Mr. DEBELLE 
We must be important if the president will 
see us. 
TELLER 
and Mrs. DeBelle are outside and 


Mr. 


| 
iH 
Scene 1 


they would like to open an account. Can 
you see them now? 
PRESIDENT 
I can. Please show them in. 
(Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle walk into 
the president's office. Bank prest- 
dent rises from his desk to greet 
them) 


Yes, 


PRESIDENT 

Good morning! 

Mrs. DEBELLE 
Good morning. We are Mr. and Mrs. De- 
3elle and we would like to open an account. 
we, dear? 

Mr. DEBELLE 
Yes, Sugar Plum. 


Please sit down. 


PRESIDENT 
Would you like to open a checking ac- 
count ? 

Mrs. DEBELLE 

No! Absolutely no! We want one that we 
can draw money out of. 

PRESIDENT 
Oh, perhaps I had better explain what a 
checking account is. You see, Mrs. DeBelle, 
you can withdraw money from a checking 
account by means of using checks. 

Mrs. DEBELLE 

Now I see. But do I have to come down 
here on a certain day in order that I can 
withdraw money ? 

PRESIDENT 
No, you see you may withdraw money at 
any time on your written order. Would 
you please give me the following informa- 
tion so I can fill out your “New Ac- 
count Sheet”. What is your business ad- 


dress and telephone number ? 


Mr. DEBELLE 
The address is 131 Maple Hill Drive, 
Westrum, New York; and the telephone 
number is Westrum 4609, 


PRESIDENT 
What kind of business are you engaged in, 


Mr. DeBelle ? 


Mr. DEBELLE 
Poultry business. 
PRESIDENT 
Thank you. Have you had any accounts in 
other banks? 
Mr. DEBELLE 
No, this is our first. 


PRESIDENT 


May I ask who introduced you to this 
bank ? 


Mrs. 
Mrs. Humblechuck, my friend from around 
the corner. She is such a sweet old lady, 
and she told us all about your nice bank. 
Did you know that her daughter just had 
a little baby boy? She is so busy helping 
her daughter out with the housework— 


Mr. DEBELLE 
Dear, Mr. President doesn’t want to know 
about Mrs. Humblechuck. We are here to 
see about a bank account. 
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PRESIDEN1 
(President looks toward Mr. DeBelle 
and says to him quietly, “Thank you.) 
Have you any references? 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Yes, we have Magilicutty’s Grocery Store 
and Brown’s Shoe Store, if that is what 
you mean. 
PRESIDENT 
Yes, you have the idea. Have you any more 
references ? 
Mr. DEBELLE 
How about DeWitt’s Food Store, dear? 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Oh, ves, | forgot about them. 
PRESIDENT 
That will be enough for now. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Why is all that information necessary, Mr. 
President ? 
PRESIDENT 
This information is needed to protect the 
bank and its customers from dishonest 
people. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Is there any charge for opening an ac- 
count ? 
PRESIDENT 
Yes, there is. It is called a service charge. 
The object of a service charge is to obtain 
The object of ! to obt 
fair and reasonable compensation for serv- 
ices rendered to customers. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
What services do banks offer? 
PRESIDENT 
They transfer money, cash checks, accept 
deposits, keep accounts balanced, render 
monthly statements, make collections for 
persons on checks written on other banks, 
and many other services. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Gee, you sure are busy little bees. 


PRESIDENT 
Yes, we do manage to keep busy. Now 
would you please fill out this signature 
card ? 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Well, before I fill it out IT would like to 
know what it is. 


PRESIDENT 
\ signature card, Mrs. DeBelle, is a card 
filled out by one or more persons when 
they open an account. 


Mrs. DEBELLE 


Yes, but why do you want my signature? 


PRESIDENT 
A bank charges a customer’s account only 
for those checks that are signed by him. It 
must therefore keep the signature of each 
depositor to compare with the signature on 
each of the depositor’s checks. This is a 
protection against forgery. 

Mrs. DEBELLE 


Oh, now I see. Does my husband have to 
sign it? 
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PRESIDENT 
Yes, if you wish to have a joint account. 
Both of vou will be writing checks on the 
same account and we need to have proot 
of each of your signatures. Here is your 
passbook. 


Mrs. 
Look, dear, we have a passbook to get into 
the bank with. | wonder if we need a pass- 
word, 
PRESIDENT 

No, Mrs. DeBelle, that book is not used to 
get into the bank. The purpose of it is to 
enter in it the amount you have deposited. 
It helps you to know how much money you 
have in the bank so you will not. over- 
draw your account and get into trouble. 


Mrs. 
Dear, this business is so complicated. | 
thought all we had to do was to put money 
in and to take it out. IT should have stayed 
home and left the money in the teapot. 


DrEBELLE 


PRESIDENT», 
that 


It was a good thing 
money in the bank, Mrs. DeBelle. Your 
money is not safe at home. Your house 
may burn down. Or there may even be a 
burglary in) your Then you will 


never see your money again. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 


it might be stolen right here in 


you put your 


house. 


Yes, but 
the bank. 
PRESIDENT 
That is possible. But, you Mrs. 
DeBelle, all the money deposited in this 
bank is insured. Each account in our check- 


ing department is insured. Also, each of 
our savings accounts is insured up to $10,- 
000 by the F.D.1.C. which is short for the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
T don’t understand. 
PRESIDENT 
Well, let us suppose that you and your 
husband had deposited $200 in a savings 
account. If your bank failed, the F.D.I.C. 
would pay you the sum of $200 which you 
had lost. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Isn't that sweet of them, dear? 
Mr. DEBELLE 
Yes, Sugar Plum. 
PRESIDENT 
But, Mrs. DeBelle, if you had deposited 
$12,000 and the bank failed, you would only 
receive $10,000 because that is all that it 
was insured for. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Oh, now IT understand. 
PRESIDENT 
Here is your book of blank checks. Would 
you like me to show you how a check is 
filled out? 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
How did you know that I was just going 
to ask you how it was done? 


(The president displays a_ large 
drawing of a check stub and a 
check that the audience is able to 


see. Als he discusses each section 

of the stub and the check he will 

point to that part of the drawing.) 

PRESIDENT 
First, Mrs. DeBelle, you must fill out the 
corresponding check stub. It is a permanent 
record of the check that you have written, 
and it also shows the balance against which 
additional checks may be written. The num- 
ber of the check is written on the first line 
of the stub. This is desirable so that the 
stub corresponding to a certain check could 
be found quickly. The date on which the 
check was written is entered on the second 
line, with the name of the person for whom 
the check is written on the third line. The 
fourth line is frequently left blank, but 
it may be used for a brief explanation of 
the purpose for which the check was writ- 
ten. The lower part of the check stub pro- 
vides space for the balance on hand both 
before and after each check has been writ- 
ten. This line shows the amount that you 
have deposited. The third line shows the 
total of the original balance plus deposits. 
The following line is for the amount of 
the check and it is subtracted from. the 
amount available. The difference is the 
amount that you have available after the 
check has been written. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Now, I know how to fill out the check 
stub, but what about the check ? 
PRESIDENT 

First, you fill in the number of the check, 
and the date of the check. Then you write 
the name of the payee, the person to whom 
you want the check paid. Each check di- 
rects the bank to make a payment for the 
depositor, The order is given to the bank 
by means of the printed words “pay to the 
order of”. The amount of the check is 
written twice. It is first written in figures 
and then on the next line written out in 
words. 


Mrs. DEBELLE 


Why is that? 
PRESIDENT 
So that if the bank can not read one line 
they can read the other. After the check 
has been filled out completely, you sign 
your name as the maker. 
Mr. DEBELLE 


We know how to take money out of the 
bank, but how do we put it in? 

PRESIDENT 
That is very easy. All you do is to com- 
plete a deposit slip. The deposit ticket pro- 
vides space for the name of the depositor, 
the date, the items deposited, and the total 
amount deposited. Deposits are classified 
under the headings currency, silver, and 
checks. Are there any other questions that 
you would like me to answer ? 

Mrs. DEBELLE 

No, I guess that you have told us every- 
thing that was important, and I understand 
it very clearly. To deposit money you fill 
out a check, and to pay somebody you fill 
out a deposit slip. 

PRESIDENT 
No, Mrs. DeBelle, you have them mixed 
up. 
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now, 


Mrs 
Oh, yes! I remember To deposit 
money you use a deposit slip, and to pay 
somebody you use a check. Well, I guess 
that we had better be going, dear. 1 have 
same wash to do, 
Mr. DEBELLE 
Yes, and I have to feed the chickens. 
PRESIDENT 
Before you leave, would you like to make < 
deposit ? 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Oh, ves, (said with a laugh) that is why 
Wwe came. 
PRESIDENT 
How much would you like to deposit ? 


Mr. DEBELLE 
About a hundred dollars. Is that enough ? 
PRESIDENT 

Yes, you can deposit any amount. Twill 

complete the deposit slip for you. 

(Mr. DeBelle gives the president the 
money) 

May I have your bank book to record your 

deposit ? 

(Mrs. DeBRelle passes the bank book to 
the president) 

Thank you. 
(President 
returns the 

There, your 

completed. 


records the amount and 
hook to Mrs. DeBelle) 


first banking transaction is 


ACT Il 


Scene 1 
As Act II opens we find Mr. and Mrs. 

DeBelle in their home discussing articles 
of interest appearing in the local paper. 

Mr. DEBELLE 
Dear, did you read this piece in the paper 
about a man passing bad checks? You 
can't trust anybody nowadays. 

Mrs. DEBELLE 
I know, isn’t that terrible? What is this 
generation coming to? (pause) Dear, will 
you go to the store for me? Here I wilf 
write down the things I need. (writes the 
list as each word is pronounced) Carrots, 
milk, potatoes, bread, and some meat. 

Mr. DEBELLE 
All right, dear, I will see you later. 

(A knock is heard at the door and 
Mrs. DeBelle goes to the door to 
answer it) 

Mrs. DEBELLE 

I wonder who that could be. 
(After approaching the door) 
Yes? 
Mr. Mack 
I am Mr. Mack, and I see in the paper 
where you have a painting for sale. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Yes, I have. I believe that my husband 
wanted to sell the original of Rimbrant 
that is hanging in our hall. 
Mr. Mack 


How much does it cost? 


Mrs. DEBELLE 


My husband hasn't mentioned the price, but 
I will sell it to you for only a hundred 


dollars. 
Mr. Mack 
That sounds like a very reasonable price. 
Here, | will make you out a check for that 
amount. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 

All right, if you will wait a minute, T will 
get the painting. 


Vack 


gO an 


(Mr check) 


makes out a 


Mr. Mack 
Here is your check and thank you for the 
painting. 
(Takes painting from Mrs, DeBelle) 
Mrs. 
Thank you for the check and goodbye. 
(Mr. DeBelle enters the scene from 
the opposite direction) 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Dear, look at this check that Mr. Mack 
gave me. 
Mr. 
Who is Mr. Mack? 


Mrs. DEBELLE 
Oh, he is the man who I sold your painting 
10. 


Mr. DEBELLE 


Oh, don’t tell me that you sold my original 
painting of Rimbrant. (Be very mad) I 
wanted to sell the sketch that I painted at 
the beach last summer. Oh, me! How much 
did you sell my original by Rimbrant for? 


Mrs. DEBELLE 
Oh, don’t worry, dear, I got $100 for it. 


Mr. DEBELLE 
A hundred dollars. Why that painting was 
worth at least a thousand dollars. When 
are you ever going to learn— 
(Mr. DeBelle is interrupted by a 
knock at the front door) 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
(Anxious to get away from Mr. 
DeBelle) 
I will answer the door, dear. Oh, hello, 
Mrs. Jones, how are you today? 
Mrs. JONES 
Mrs. DeBelle, IT would like to collect the 
rent for last month. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
All right, here I will use the check that 
Mr. Mack gave me for the painting. I 
will show my husband that I can take care 
of business affairs. Just a minute while I 
indorse the check. (indorses the check) 
Mrs. JONES 
Thank you, Mrs. DeBelle, goodbye. 
ANNOUNCER 
Now the scene changes and we find Mrs. 
Jones making a deposit in the bank. 
Mrs. JONES 
Here is my deposit slip and the check that 
I would like to add to my account. 
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TELLER 
Well, Mrs. Jones, your deposit slip seems 
to be made out correctly. I see that Mr. 
Mack’s check is written on our bahk but 
I don’t recall a Mr. Mack having an ac- 
count with our bank. I had better check 
the files to see if Mr. Mack does have an 
account here. Excuse me, please. 
(Goes and checks his files) 

J] am sorry, Mrs. Jones, but Mr. Mack 
doesn’t have an account with this bank. You 
will have to go back to Mrs. DeBelle and 
ask her to reimburse your money since this 
check isn’t any good. 


Mrs. JONES 
All right, thank you. 


ANNOUNCER 


We now see Mrs. Jones approaching the 
DeBelle residence. 


Mrs. JONES 
Mrs. DeBelle, I don’t know what you are 
trying to do, but I want my money for 
the rent. (Very mad) That check that you 
gave me wasn’t any good. 


Mrs. DEBELLE 


I don’t understand, but I will have to call 
my husband for he is the one who handles 
the money. Dear, will you please come here 
for a minute? (waits until Mr. DeBelle 
enters the scene) Dear, Mrs. Jones wants 
her money because the check that Mr. 
Mack wrote wasn’t any good—o-o-0-o-oh 
what (very much surprised) Why wasn’t 
that check of Mr. Mack’s any 
(Looks directly at Mrs. Jones) 


good ? 


Mrs. JONEs 
The bank teller said that Mr. Mack didn’t 
have an account at the bank and couldn't 
write checks drawn on that bank. 


Mrs. DEBELLE 
Dear, give Mrs. Jones her money and we 
will go right down to the bank and see just 
what 1s wrong. 


Mr. DEBELLE 
I should have known better than to let you 
do anything. If only I had my original of 
Rimbrant’s back. (disappointed). 


ANNOUNCER 
We now see Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle enter- 
ing the bank. 


TELLER 
May I help you? 


Mrs. DEBELLE 
Get away, little man, I want to see the 
hank president. 
(Enters into the office of the bank 
president after pushing the teller 
to one side) 
What is the idea of getting us into trouble 
with our friends by saying that the check 
that I gave Mrs. Jones wasn’t any good? 


PRESIDENT 


I am very sorry, Mrs. DeBelle, but when 
you indorsed the check from Mr. Mack you 
promised to pay the amount of the check if 
Mr. Mack didn’t pay. 

Perhaps I had better explain what an in- 
dorsement is and some of the various types 


of indorsements. An indorsement is the 
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signature on the back of a negotiable in- 
strument made by the holder for the pur- 
pose of transferring hi§ right in the check 
to some one else. 
We have five types of indorsements: in- 
dorsement in blank, special indorsement, re- 
strictive indorsement, qualified indorse- 
ment, and conditional indorsement. 

(Holds up large cards with the in- 

dorsements on them and points to 

the various indorsements as they 

are explained). 
An indorsement in blank consists simply 
of the indorser’s signature on the back of 
the check, such as this. A special indorse- 
ment specifies the party to whose order the 
instrument is payable such as this one. A 
restrictive indorsement prevents further 
negotiation of the check, in this example 
the check can only be used for deposit to 
the account. A qualified indorsement is 
made by the addition of the words “with- 
out recourse” or similar expression, such 
as this one. A conditional indorsement 
means that after a certain event occurs, the 
payee will be paid. 
Do you understand about the various types 
of indorsements and their uses now, Mrs. 
DeBelle ? 
Mrs. DEBELLE 

Yes, I think I do. Oh, why does everything 
have to be so complicated to me? Wait 
until I tell all of the girls at the bridge 
party all about indorsements. They won't 
think I am stupid then. 


Mr. DEBELLE 
But, dear, what about my painting and our 
hundred dollars that we have lost? 


BANK PRESIDENT 
We must report this to the police author- 
ities, and perhaps they may help you. 

(Calls on a phone) 
Hello, police headquarters? This is Mr. 
Smith ,the bank president, and I would like 
to report a fraud that has just occurred. 
Thank you. 

(To Mr. DeBelle) 

There will be someone over very shortly. 
(Pause: Then a man enters the 
scene m a hurry) 

FRIDAY 
Hello, Mr. Smith, my name is Friday and 

I came from the police department. 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. Friday, this is Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle; 
they seem to be having some difficulty. 
FRIDAY 
What seems to be the trouble, Mr. DeBelle ? 
I only want the facts, only the facts. 
Mr. DEBELLE 
It seems as if my wife accepted a hundred 


dollar check this morning and now the bank 
president says that it is no good. 


FRIDAY 


Why, Mrs. DeBelle, haven’t you read the 


articles appearing in our local paper warn- 
ing people about accepting checks from 
strangers ? 


Mrs. DEBELLE 


Yes, but I never thought it would happen 
to me. 


Mr. DEBELLE 
Oh, you never think of anything! 


FRripay 
Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle, if you will follow 
me to the station, we will make a complete 
report of this incident and perhaps we may 
be able to recover your money. 
(As the party leaves the scene she 

turns and says) 

Mrs. DEBELLE 
Oh, you are nice. Do you think that we will 


have our picture in the paper so all of the 
girls at the bridge party can see me? 


ACT Ill 


Scene 1 
As Act Ill opens we find the DeBelle’s 
mailman approaching the DeBelle residence. 
Mrs. DeBelle is waiting at the door to re- 
ceive her mail. 
Mr. 


Good morning, Mrs. DeBelle. 


MAILMAN 


Mrs. DEBELLE 
Hello, Mr. Postman. Have I much mail? 


Mr. MAILMAN 
Yes, here is a postcard from your mother 
saying she is enjoying herself in Europe 
Oh, ves, here is a letter from the bank and 
your electric bill. My, what are you trying 
to do? Make Central Hudson rich? (Name 
of any electric company will do) $17.95, 
Wow! 

Mrs. DEBELLE 
I wish that you would mind your own busi- 
ness. What is this thing from the bank? 


Mr. MAILMAN 
Just before you told me to mind my own 
business, now you want me to look at this. 
Why this is your bank statement. 

Mrs. DeEBELLE 
What is a bank statement ? 

Mr. 
You had better check with the bank 


MAILMAN 


Mrs. DEBELLE 
This sounds like fun. Just think, I get 
another chance to see that handsome bank 
president again. 


Mr. MAILMAN 
(As he leaves the DeBelle residence) 
What can you do with people like this. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 


(Calls to her husband inside the 
house) 
Come, dear. We have to go to the bank and 
see about this bank statement. 


Mr. DEBELLE 
(Is heard to say from inside the 
house) 
O.K., dear. 
ANNOUNCER 
We now find Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle enter- 
ing the bank. 
TELLER 


Good morning, may I help you? 
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Mrs. DreBELLE 


Hello. I want to see the bank president 
about my bank statement. 


TELLER 
I am sorry, but the president is not in. 
Would you like to see the vice-president 
instead ? 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Do you mean Richard Nixon? 
TELLER 
No. The vice-president of this bank. 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
Oh, for a moment you had me scared. 1 
thought that there was something wrong 
with my income tax report. 
TELLER 
Right this way, please. Mr. and Mrs. De- 
Belle, this is our vice-president, Mr. Gray. 
ViIce-PRESIDENT 
Hello, Mr. and Mrs. DeBelle, may I help 
you? 
Mrs. DEBELLE 
You surely can! What is this bank state 
ment that you sent me all about? 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Perhaps I had better explain what a bank 
statement is and point out some of the im- 
portant features of it. You have received 
your bank statement for this month, which 
is a record of your account with our bank 
It shows the amount of money that you 
have deposited and the amount of each 
check that you have written that has been 
the bank. It also shows the 
new balance in your account after each 
transaction. But Mrs. DeBelle you must 
also consider the number and amount of 
your outstanding checks. : 


Mrs. 
What are outstanding checks? Checks that 
stand out, because of the starch? 


honored by 


VickE-PRESIDENT 
An outstanding check 1s a check that has 
been written but has not yet been returned 
to the bank. 
Mr. DEBELLE 
Oh, I see 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
Would you like for me to reconcile your 
bank statement to show you how it 1s 
done ? 
Mr. DEBELLE 
Yes, that would help me to understand it 
better. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
(Have large posters with the prob- 
lem printed on them, Point to each 
part of the poster as that particu- 
lar part of the problem is dis- 
cussed) 
First, Mr. DeBelle, we will have to arrange 
your cancelled checks in order. (do this) 
Your bank statement shows that you have 
$186.35 in your account. Your check book 
shows that you have a balance of $169.10. 
I notice that checks numbered #76 for 
$8.50, #79 for $6.75, and #80 for $2.00 
are outstanding. That makes a total of 
$17.25 in outstanding checks. You subtract 
the $17.25 from $186.35 which will make 
the bank statement and the checkbook 
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balance agree. Do you believe that you can 
reconcile your next bank statement, Mr. 
DeBelle? 

Mr. DEBELLE 
Yes, | believe that I will be able to do it 
now. 

Mrs. DEBELLE 
I have certainly learned a lot about bank- 
ing since I first opened my account. I have 
learned how to open an account, how to 
make deposits, how to write checks cor- 


not to accept 


transactions. 


(Both Mr. and Mrs. DeBeile start 
the scene) 


to leave 


Aiding our customers is part of the bank- 
ing services that we render. 


rectly, the 


rious types of indorsements, 
how to reconcile my bank statement, and 
a check from a stranger. 
Mr. DEBELLE 


Thank you for helping us with our banking 


ViIce-PRESIDENT 


Shorthaud 


Pictures 


Playtime in stenography is usually unscheduled. Occasionally, however, prior to a vacation 
period or as a reward for extra-special achievement, some play is permitted, even encouraged. 
Sometimes as a few minutes of doodling may awaken or quicken interest to the point where 


success in stenography can begin. 


One of the favorite pastimes of those who "play" in stenography is the use of the steno- 
graphic symbols to draw familiar objects, Artistic license is permitted in these efforts just as 


it is in the other creative arts. 


If you will look closely at the drawings which are appearing in several issues of the Journal 
this year, you will find shorthand symbols—some more clear than others. The combinations in 
some cases may fool you as no word is formed; the basic outline exists however. 

These drawings were prepared by members of the shorthand classes in Rich Hill High School, 
Rich Hill, Missouri, Mrs. Opal Reed Heatherly is the instructor. (Incidentally, potertial artists 
may appreciate knowing that for publication these drawings were prepared in India ink and 


are very much enlarged.) 


POODLE 


Turn the picture slightly and you will see that only the basic strokes have been wsed to make 
this drawing; the one exception is the tip of the nose. Can you figure that one out? True, the 
tip of the nose has been shaded and that spoils the outline so far as a Gregg is concerned, 
but did you ever see a dog with a hollow nose tip? 

The students who made this dog know that Gregg outlines are not shaded normally, but you 


must admit the shading helps create the illusion of a thick lustrous coat. 
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THE 


The right of the private business school 
to grant certain degrees has been a contro- 
versial one. relying on an 
original state charter or even on the quasi 
blessing of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, for years have been issuing some 
form of baccalaureate degree for two-year 
programs. These degrees have usually 
taken the form of B.C.S., B. Accts., 
B.B.A., B.S.S., or some similar designa- 
tion. 

Traditionally four-year liberal arts col- 
leges and universities have awarded bac- 
calaureate degrees such as B.S. or B.A. or 
B.B.A. for four-year programs, with busi- 
ness majors, consisting of a minimum of 
120 standard semester hours of satisfactory 


Some _ schools, 


work. Junior colleges and community col- 
leges usually award an Associate degree, 
such as A.A. (Associate in Arts) for a 


two-year program consisting Of a minimum 
of 60 semester hours of satisfactory work. 

Under these conditions a student nor- 
mally can earn the equivalent of approxi- 
mately one semester hour of credit for each 
week of full-time attendance at the institu- 
tion. 

When ACBS was organized, one of its 
first decisions was that no business school, 
if it were to be accredited, should issue 
any form of baccalaureate degree for less 
than four school years with 120 standard 
semester hours and no associate degree for 
less than two school years and 60 standard 
semester hours. These degrees are referred 
to as standard degrees, and degrees such as 
B.C.S. or B. Accts. for two-year programs 
have considered as substandard de- 
grees. 


Only those schools listed as D-2 (Two- 
year degree-granting specialized colleges) 
or D-4 (Four-year degree-granting 
cialized ¢olleges) under the old criteria or 
as Junior Colleges of Business under the 
form of de- 


spe- 


new criteria could issue any 
gree 

Naturally, some schools have taken issue 
with the ACBS on its decision. These 


schools claim that they have been issuing 
such degrees for years; that the right to do 
so was based on the State Charter or the 
approval of the State Board of Education; 
that the local public approves of these de- 
grees; and that to discontinue the issuing 
of them would place the school at a disad- 
vantage. 

The fact remains that accrediting author- 
ities and college and university officials in 
general look with disfavor upon any form 
of substandard degree. Rightly or wrongly, 
these officials consider such degrees educa 
tionally dishonest. The fact remains, 
that ACBS is trying to secure the recogni- 
tion of accrediting authorities and college 
and university officials as well as the U. S. 
Office of Education. In order to secure 
such acceptance, ACBS must necessarily 
meet the standards generally recognized as 
sound by those from whom it seeks recog- 
nition. 


also, 


Recognition, 


therefore, demands con- 
formity to widely accepted educational 
practice. It involves a degree of stand- 


ardization and regulation; and standardiza- 
tion and regulation have been anathema to 
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some business school executives. They have 
prided themselves on their independence, 
on their ability to change curricula as they 
wish, and to award such degrees or diplo- 
mas as they may desire. This may be one 
ot the reasons why some business schools 
have been looked down on in the past, and 
why the entire field of private business 
education has been so long in achieving any 
real stature or recognition. 

Obviously the business cannot 
have both recognition and complete inde- 
pendence. It may enjoy one or the other, 
but it cannot have both. They do not go 
hand in hand. 


schor 


It must choose the course it 
wishes to follow. 

Some business schools that formerly have 
offered baccalaureate degrees for two-year 
programs now are awarding the associate 
degree, either voluntary or to meet the re- 
quirements of ACBS. They have testified 
that they have not lost caste or students by 


QUESTION OF DEGREES 


making the change. 

ACBS is the first real effort to secure 
accreditation with the backing or support 
of the business school field. It is sponsored 
by the National Association and Council 
ot Business Schools, but its decisions are 
not subject to review by NACBS. Its eri- 
teria and its standards must be above re- 
proach if it is to achieve its objectives. 
Already it has gone far in securing ap- 
proval by educational authorities. 

ACBS then can and must require that 
business schools award only such degrees 


as conform to generally accepted educa- 
tional practices—namely, an Associate De- 
gree for two-year programs and a Bac- 


calaureate Degree for four-year programs, 
Jay Miller, Chairman, 
The Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools and President, 
Goldey Beacom LY hool of 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware 


In the October issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 32 of the October issue. 


AXX XXX 


OC 

] XXXXXXXX 

AXXXXXXX 


90.00 


AXK 


AA KK KKK 


000% 


K 
XXXXXXXXXK XXXXXXAXXX 
33 
34 XXXXXKK XXXXXK 
XXXXK 


Directions for constructing another design 


A KICK A. 
XXXXXX XXXXXK 


COG 
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XX A KKK AX 
0 
XXX 

XXXKXXK 
XXXXXKK 


XXXXXXXXX 
XXXXAXAXXK 
XXAXXXXX 
XXXXXK 
XXXX 


will be printed in the next issue. 


AAAAALA 
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4 00000000000 XX XX 
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i« AAAAAKA 0000000000 XXXXXAXX 
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BECOMING A MASTERFUL BUSINESS TEACHER 
(Continued from page 59) 


functions of teaching and learning. 
These four primary educational func- 
tions are interdependent, and best re- 
sults take place in the classroom only 
When a business teacher has compe- 
tent knowledge of them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a classroom teacher as 
a rule has more different kinds of 
administrative and supervisory duties 
to perform than he does teaching 
duties, although the major portion 
of this time, of course, is ordinar- 
ily given to the latter. 

An increasingly large number of 
business teachers these days, for 
example, are finding it necessary 
to know what are good layouts for 
business departments in new 
school buildings and how such de- 
partments should be best equipped. 
When a business teacher improves 
his knowledge of such things, he is 
concerning himself with functions of 
administration and supervision in 
that he is dealing with facilities that 
need to be provided and with best 
use of such facilities. Thus sufficient 
knowledge of school functions and 


school staff relations is a third essen- 


tial of becoming exceptional 
teacher. 
4+. Obligation to Serve 


and General Education Associations. 


all 
in Business 


It is not enough to be a member 
of associations of business education 
and of general education. A fourth 
essential that is involved in the proc- 
ess Of becoming a superior business 
teacher is to render helpful service 
in the programs of educational asso- 
ciations. There are altogether too 
few dedicated workers in the numer- 
ous associations of business educa- 
tion. 
teachers of this country, for instance 


A majority of the business 


are seemingly indifferent to the acute 
major problem of building truly 
strong and united profession of busi- 
ness education on a national level. 
As a matter of fact, we have very 
few really strong state associations 
of business education. And in many 
a city of this nation the business 
teachers are not strongly banded _ to- 
gether in a local program of signifi- 
cant improvement of business edu- 
cation. To render helpful profes- 
sional service is a fourth way to be- 
comung a masterful business teacher. 


HOW THE CORE CURRICULUM WILL AFFECT US 
(Continued from page 61) 


dictation fast enough, but rather that 
they cannot transcribe the dictation 
into meaningful letters and do the 
other work required of the steno- 
graphic worker on the job. It is dis- 
turbing to know that there are. still 
many schools offering two years of 
tvping and two years of shorthand 
without an integrating course to de- 
velop these special skills into job use- 
fulness. Schools 
offering stenography unless they offer 
at least six of secretarial 
training or unless they are certain 


have no business 
months 


that there is a good private business 
school or other post-high school in- 
stitution easily available to their stu- 
dents to develop the basic skill to the 
level of job use. 

Ideally, for effective stenographic 
training we should have a full year 
of transcription training and another 
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full vear of secretarial training. This 
situation is not typical now and will 
be likely to be even less usual in the 
future. 
secured for more stenographic train- 


Possibly some time could be 


ing by a merged course in English 


and transcription. This procedure 
has been tried with success in some 
schools. Experimentations in inte- 
gration of this type are encouraging 
and are in line with the core curricu- 
lum concept. 

Fourth, we must recognize that 
much work we now give in general 
business training is being presented 
in the elementary school and in the 
core Let us the 


water and busy work out of general 


program. squeeze 
business education, integrate into it 
the other really important learnings 
of the (in- 
cluding bookkeeping ) and pack the 
course so full of worthwhile learn- 


basic business courses 


ing that students will not say as they 
often do now that thev wasted their 
time learning the obvious. Prob- 
ably with the growth of a core pro- 
gram through the ninth vear, gen- 
eral business would best be offered in 
the tenth That would put 
shorthand and typing in the eleventh 
year and secretarial training into the 


vear, 


twelfth vear. 
programs should and 
offered for prospective 


and 


Similar 
would be 
bookkeeping merchandising 
The pro- 
grams need not be elaborated 


workers in larger schoo!s. 
there. 
You may not agree with the sequence 
| present. You must, however, rec- 
ognize that there are changes in the 
high school program ahead of us. 
Either we let subject matter be lost 
to us by sticking to the traditional 
or we face the facts and make intelli- 
I vote for 
making the adjustments. will 
mean more and better trained busi- 


gent adjustments to them. 


ness students than we now have. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) of THE JOUR- 
NAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, published 
monthly October through May, at East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., for October 1, 1955. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Editor, Elizabeth T. 
Van Derveer, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Business 
Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 


partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 


member, must be given.) Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: ( there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1955. 

FLORENCE McCAFFREY, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires February 1, 1957.) 
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THE 


The right of the private business school 
to grant certain degrees has been a contro- 
versial one. Some schools, relying on an 
original state charter or even on the quasi 
blessing of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, for years have been issuing some 
form of baccalaureate degree for two-year 
programs. These degrees have usually 
taken the form of B.C.S., B. Accts., 
B.B.A., B.S.S., or some similar designa- 
tion. 

Traditionally four-year liberal arts col- 
leges and universities have awarded bac- 
calaureate degrees such as B.S. or B.A. or 
B.B.A. for four-year programs, with busi- 
ness majors, consisting of a minimum of 
120 standard semester hours of satisfactory 
work. Junior colleges and community col- 
leges usually award an Associate degree, 
such as A.A. (Associate in Arts) for a 
two-year program consisting of a minimum 
of 60 semester hours of satisfactory work. 

Under these conditions a student nor- 
mally can earn the equivalent of approxi- 
mately one semester hour of credit for each 
week of full-time attendance at the institu- 
tion. 

When ACBS was organized, one of ‘its 
first decisions was that no business school, 
if it were to be accredited, should issue 
any form of baccalaureate degree for less 
than four school years with 120 standard 
semester hours and no associate degree for 
less than two school years and 60 standard 
semester hours. These degrees are referred 
to as standard degrees, and degrees such as 
B.C.S. or B. Accts. for two-year programs 
have been substandard de- 
grees. 

Only those schools listed as D-2 (Two- 
year degree-granting specialized colleges) 
or D-4 (Four-year degree-granting 
cialized colleges) under the old criteria or 
as Junior Colleges of Business under the 
new criteria could issue any form of de- 


gree. 


considered as 


spe- 


Naturally, some schools have taken issue 
with the ACBS on its decision. These 
schools claim that they have been issuing 
such degrees for years; that the right to do 
so was based on the State Charter or the 
approval of the State Board of Education; 
that the local public approves of these de 
grees; and that to discontinue the issuing 
of them would place the school at a disad- 
vantage. 

The fact remains that accrediting author- 
ities and college and university officials in 
general look with disfavor upon any form 
of substandard degree. Rightly or wrongly, 
these officials consider such degrees educa 
tionally dishonest. The fact remains, also, 
that ACBS is trying to secure the recogni- 
tion of accrediting authorities and college 
and university officials as well as the U. S. 
Office of Education. In order to secure 
such acceptance, ACBS must necessarily 
meet the standards generally recognized as 
sound by those from whom it seeks recog- 
nition. 
therefore, demands con- 
widely accepted educational 
It involves a degree of stand- 
ardization and regulation; and standardiza- 
tion and regulation have been anathema to 


Recognition, 
formity to 
practice 
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QUESTION OF DEGREES 


some business school executives. They have 
prided themselves on their independence, 
on their ability to change curricula as they 
wish, and to award such degrees or diplo- 
mas as they may desire. This may be one 
oi the reasons why some business schools 
have been looked down on in the past, and 
why the entire field of private business 
education has been so long in achieving any 
real stature or recognition, 

Obviously the business 
have both recognition and complete inde- 
pendence. It may enjoy one or the other, 
but it cannot have both. They do not go 
hand in hand. It must choose the course it 
wishes to follow. 

Some business schools that formerly have 
otfered baccalaureate degrees for two-year 
programs now are awarding the associate 
degree, either voluntary or to meet the re- 
quirements of ACBS. They have testified 
that they have not lost caste or students by 


school cannot 


making the change. 
ACBS is the first 
accreditation with the backing or 
of the business school field. It is sponsored 
by the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools, but its decisions are 
not subject to review by NACBS. Its eri- 
teria and its standards must be above re- 


real effort to secure 
support 


proach if it is to achieve its objectives. 
Already it has gone far in securing ap- 
proval by educational authorities. 

ACBS then can and must require that 
business schools award only such degrees 
as conform to generally accepted educa- 
tional practices—namely, an Associate De- 
gree for two-year programs and 
calaureate Degree for four-year programs, 

Jay Miller, Chairman, 
The Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools and President, 
Goldey Beacom School of 
Business, Wilmington, Delaware 


a Bac- 


‘ 


In the October issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 32 of the October issue. 
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X 
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KK 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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BECOMING A MASTERFUL BUSINESS TEACHER 


(Continued from page 59) 


functions of teaching and learning. 
These four primary educational fune- 
tions are interdependent, and best re- 
sults take place in the classroom only 
When a business teacher has compe- 
tent knowledge of them. As a mat 

ter of fact, a classroom teacher as 
a rule has more different kinds ot 
administrative and supervisory duties 
to perform than he does teaching 
duties, although the major portion 
of this time, of course, is ordinar- 
ily given to the latter. 

An increasingly large number of 
business teachers these days, for 
example, are finding it necessary 
to know what are good layouts for 
business departments in new 
school buildings and how such de- 
partments should be best equipped. 
When a business teacher improves 
his knowledge of such things, he ts 
concerning himself with functions of 
administration and supervision in 
that he is dealing with facilities that 
need to be provided and with best 
use of such facilities. Thus sufficient 
knowledge of school functions and 


school staff relations is a third essen 


tial of 
teacher. 
4. Obligation to Serve in Business 


becoming an exceptional 


and General Education Associations. 

It is not enough to be a member 
of associations of business education 
A fourth 
essential that is involved in the proc- 


and of general education. 


ess of becoming a superior business 
teacher is to render helpful service 
in the programs of educational asso- 
ciations. There are altogether too 
few dedicated workers in the numer- 
ous associations of business educa- 
tion. 


teachers of this country, for instance 


A majority of the business 


are seemingly indifferent to the acute 
major problem of building a truly 
strong and united profession of busi- 
ness education on a national level. 
As a matter of fact, we have very 
few really strong state associations 
of business education. And in many 
a city of this nation the business 
teachers are not strongly banded to- 
gether in a local program of signifi- 
cant improvement of business edu- 
cation. 
sional service is a fourth way to be- 


To render helpful profes- 


coming a masterful business teacher. 


HOW THE CORE CURRICULUM WILL AFFECT US 
(Continued from page 61) 


dictation fast enough, but rather that 
they cannot transcribe the dictation 
into meaningful letters and do the 
other work required of the steno- 
graphic worker on the job. [t is dis- 
turbing to know that there are still 
many schools offering two years of 
tvping and two vears of shorthand 
without an integrating course to de- 
velop these special skills into job use- 
Schools 
offering stenography unless they offer 


fulness. have no business 


at least six months of secretarial 
training or unless they are certain 
that there is a good private business 
school or other post-high school in- 
stitution easily available to their stu- 
dents to develop the basic skill to the 
level of job use. 

Ideally, for effective stenographic 
training we should have a full vear 
of transcription training and another 
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full vear of secretarial training. This 
situation is not typical now and will 
be likely to be even less usual in the 
future. Possibly some time could be 
secured for more stenographic train- 
ing by a merged course in [English 


and transcription. This procedure 
has been tried with success in some 
schools. Experimentations inte- 
gration of this type are encouraging 
and are in line with the core curricu- 
lum concept. 

Fourth, we must recognize that 
much work we now give in general 
business training is being presented 
in the elementary school and in the 
core Let us squeeze the 
water and busy work out of general 


program. 


business education, integrate into, it 
the other really important learnings 
of the (in- 
cluding bookkeeping) and pack the 


basic business courses 


course so full of worthwhile learn- 
ing that students will not say as they 
often do now that they wasted their 
time learning the obvious. Prob- 
ably with the growth of a core pro- 
gram through the ninth year, gen- 
eral business would best be offered in 
the tenth That put 
shorthand and typing in the eleventh 
year and secretarial training into the 


year. would 


twelfth year. 


Similar should — and 
be 


bo kkeeping 


programs 
offered 
and 


would for prospective 
merchandising 
workers in larger schools. The pro- 
grams need not be elaborated there. 
You may not agree with the sequence 
I present. You must, however, rec- 
ognize that there are changes in the 
high school program ahead of us. 
either we let subject matter be lost 
to us by sticking to the traditional 
or we face the facts and make intelli- 
gent adjustments to them. I vote for 
making the adjustments. — It 


mean more and better trained busi- 


will 


ness students than we now have. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED 
’ THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233) of THE JOUR 
NAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, published 
monthly October through May, at East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., for October 1, 1955. 

The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks 
Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Editor, Elizabeth T. 
Van Derveer, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Business 
Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a 


partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 


Robert C. Trethaway, 


member, must be given.) 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 


cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None, 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 

day of September, 1955. 
FLORENCE McCAFFREY, 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires February 1, 1957.) 


CURRENT 


I. David Satlow, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHECK THIS ARTICLE FOR A 
QUICK REVIEW OF WHAT IS 
BEING SAID ABOUT BOOKKEEPING 


Two years ago, and again last year, 
the materials dealing with the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping that had appeared 
in seven nationally circulated busi- 
ness-education magazines the 
course of the preceding school year 
were treated in one summary article. 
The present article applies the same 
pattern to all that was written about 
bookkeeping during the year ending 
June 1955 in the following maga- 
American Business F-ducation, 
Education 


zines: 
Balance Sheet, 
Forum, Business Education World, 
Business Teacher, Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, and National Pusi- 
ness Education Quarterly.* 

As was indicated in the two pre- 
vious annual summary articles, the 


Business 


author’s purpose is not that of re- 
placing all of the literature, but 
rather that of reorienting the reader 
to what was said, calling attention to 
what may have been overlooked and 
indirectly setting the reader think- 
ing as to what contribution he might 
make to the literature of bookkeep- 
ing education. 


Monthly Columns 
Three magazines—Business Edu- 
cation World, Business Teacher, and 
Journal of Business Education— 
continued feature columns of  par- 
ticular interest to bookkeeping teach- 
ers throughout the year. The month- 


* Numbers in parentheses throughout article re- 


late to the references listed by numbers on page 


81 of this magazine. 
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ly bookkeeping contest together with 
the Eighteenth International Book- 
keeping Contest were presented by 
Kahn (37) in the Business Teacher. 
A series of objective tests, under the 
editorship of (33), ap- 
peared monthly in Business Educa- 
tion World. 

Myer (45) continued to conduct 
“The Accounting Teacher’s Page” in 
The instalments dealt 


Huffman 


the Journal. 
in the main with problems in the 
philosophy of teaching accounting at 
college. 


Special Numbers 

A special number of Business Ed- 
ucation Forum (32) was devoted to 
teaching aids in bookkeeping. The 
number was edited by Huffman (34) 
and featured contributions — by 
Strumpf and Sheff (67), Aichele 
(1), Selden (58), Jacobs (35), 
sell (7), Mintz (44), and Cameron 
(16). 

Continuing his practice of the pre- 
vious two years, Editor Enterline de- 
voted the May number of American 
Business Education (21) to one spe- 
cific problem faced by business teach- 
ers. This year’s problem concerned 
itself with guidance. Various guid- 
ance programs operative in second- 
ary schools in various sections of the 
country are described. 


Physical Plant 


With the impressive school con- 
struction program under way, some 


thought is given to classroom layout 
and to specifications for furniture. 
Bell (6) gives brief treatment to the 
Ball State 


He gives a some- 


accounting classroom. at 
Teachers Cc lege. 
what extended treatment (7) to room 
layout in terms of pupil stations, 
exhibit space and storage Space. 
3urmahiIn (14) 
bookkeeping rooms of a Virginia 
high school of 1800 pupils and &5 
Patrick (48) 
shorthand-bookkeeping 


describes two 


teachers. describes a 
combination 
room at a new South Carolina senior 
high school of 450 pupils. 

(47) 
the bookkeeping classroom, 
(9) standards for 


desks for 


Olson discusses 


nion develops 


wooden instructional furniture and 
presents designs for furniture and 
equipment which could be constructed 
within the school proper from low- 


cost materials. 


Objectives 

Strumpf and Sheff (67) feel that 
bookkeeping must be made socially 
significant by equipping the pupil 
with knowledges, skills, appreciations 
and attitudes that are directly and 
immediately applicable in certain life 
activities. They complain of too 
much emphasis on the “why” rather 
than the “how,” that so much theory 
must be taught that it is almost im- 
possible to find the time to train for 
a marketable skill. 

Hill (28), however, has found by 
means of research that, in the main, 
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teachers teach and textbooks treat 
most of the activities and principles 
that rank high in performance on 
the job and do not teach so many of 
the lower-ranking items. Stroop’s 
(66) question, “To what use will they 
put the bookkeeping theory they are 
is suggested as the basis 
of the 


learning 7” 
for determining the scope 
course and its points ot emphasis. 

A difference of opinion appears on 
the role of preparation for the ini- 
tial job. Day (18) suggests that the 
skills required on the initial 
should be provided. Sister M. St. 
Paul (20) that 
think of the initial job alone, but 
should rather think in 
family of occupations, so that the 
pupil could look forward to several 
jobs, all of which are closely re- 
lated. 

Guthrie and Stutsman (27) 
gest that the majority of our high 
school graduates who are accepting 
jobs in bookkeeping and accounting 
will not handle all phases of a formal 
set of books, that most of them will 
do one phase only or will keep a 
simplified set of books for a small 
business. Our pupils, therefore, 
should be taught to visualize and to 
understand the complete cycle, but 
we should be placing more empha- 
sis on recordkeeping, working on 
and the 


job 


feels one cannot 


terms of a 


sug- 


simplified columnar sets 

clerical aspects of bookkeeping. 
Satlow (56) discusses briefly a 

number of fallacies in the teaching 
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of bookkeeping. Cameron (16) in- 
dicates what the high-school principal 
should know about bookkeeping in 
order to judge the program effective- 
lv. Selden (58) 
twenty criteria that might be applied 
in evaluating the work in bookkeep- 


ing. 


submits a set of 


Prognosis 
Stroop (66) points out that T. Q. 


tests do not seem to measure the 
qualities needed for success in book- 
keeping, that general grade averages 
supplemented by clerical aptitude 
tests and tests in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic are effective predicting 
media. 

House (29) that, for 


predicting achievement in bookkeep- 


concludes 


ing, the value of the multiple corre- 
lations is only slightly greater than 
that of 
arithmetic test scores or T. Q. scores 


either ninth-vear grades, 
alone, since each of these factors has 
a correlation of approximately .60 
with bookkeeping achievement. test 
scores. 

General Teaching Pointers 

Rosenblum (52) points out that the 
child-centered curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school comes to an abrupt 
end as the pupil enters the subject- 
centered secondary school. He sug- 
gests that the concept of readiness 
which marks elementary education 
should be utilized in the high schools. 
Garrison (26) outlines twelve ways 
of improving instruction in book- 
keeping. Huffman (34) reminds us 
of the differences in pupil learning 
due to differences in sensory percep- 
tion, hence the need for a variety of 
learning aids appealing to audition, 
vision, tactile and muscular associa- 
tions and responses. 

The traditional concept that a new 
detailed plan is to be written each 
time a lesson is taught is rejected by 
Satlow (53), who presents what he 
considers the basic features of a prac- 
tical lesson plan as a blueprint for 
purposeful activity in bookkeeping 
and illustrates his point of view with 
streamlined plans on the four-column 
cash receipts journal and on the bal- 
ancing of the cash account. 

House (31) reports that having a 
goal contributes to success in book- 
keeping, that goals vary, and that the 


lack of success withers interest. In 
connection with homework, he notes 
(30) that poor students work harder 
on homework than do superior stu- 
dents, that many do not or cannot 
find the time to finish their home- 
work (one-fourth of the pupils pro- 
test that assignments are unreason- 
ably long, one-half spend more time 


on bookkeeping than on any other 


subject, more than one-fourth find 


the assignments difficult), and that 
the length of assignments materially 
affects accomplishment. 

Reynolds (49) finds that the group 
of students which was given assign- 
ments scored better than the group 
which was not given assignments, 
the differences being 3.7% on ob- 
jective (theory ) tests and 9.7 on 
problem (application of principle) 
tests, the median time spent on as- 
signments being 15 minutes. 

Stroop (66) finds no conclusive 
evidence that any one approach 1s 
superior to the others, suggesting 
that the than the 
method is the important factor in the 


teacher rather 
learning situation. 
Various pointers on the teaching 
of the subject are treated tersely in 
the account (12) of the Fourth An 
nual Problem Clinic of N BT A. 
popularized presentation of 
what brings success to bookkeeping 
pupils is offered by House (31). 


Teaching Specific Topics 


Swanson (68) indicates how the 
cycle method can be given a “new 
look.” Jaxter (5) describes a 
“snowball” for developing 
the special journals. Aichele (1) 
utilizes the calendar in the teaching 
of accruals and reversing entries. 
Lynett (41) submits a diagram he 
employs in the teaching of the dis- 


method 


counting of notes and gives a brief 
sketch of the seven steps involved. 
An entire semester’s work in in- 
dustrial budgeting is outlined by 
Welsch (70). Eight to ten lessons 
on income tax are described by 
sower (11) and by Fairchild (23). 
are discussed by 
Swanson (69), Lynett (42) and 
Winton (71). Considering the set 
a device for learning and not for 
testing, Swanson offers specific sug- 


Practice sets 
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gestions as to teacher preparation 
and work expectancy for each period. 
Lynett indicates five ways in which 
Winton 
(71 ) describes a practice set devised 


practice sets can be used. 


by him and consisting of fifteen 
transactions appearing on four du- 
plicated sheets of business papers 
together with questions for the inter- 
pretation of the business papers. 
Significant changes in the new tax 
law are presented by Satlow (55) to 
bring tax instruction up to date. 


Motivating Devices 


Various motivating devices are re- 
ported by (12). 
Devices for the classification of ac- 
Rhollans 


Jower and others 


counts are described by 
Allen (2) indicates the scope 
duplicated 
student 


(50). 
of content of a class 


newspaper. Jennings, a 
teacher (36), suggests ways in which 
enthusiasm, interest, and desire can 
be aroused in both pupil and teacher. 
Guthrie and Stutsman (27) suggest 
work-experience as a means of mak- 
ing business standards meaningful to 
the pupils. 


Objective Aids 


Argabright (4) discusses various 
tvpes of visual aids of value in the 
work of the first year. Mintz (44) 
which inter-rela- 
demonstrated on 


indicates ways in 
tionships can be 
tackboard or chalkboard. Jacobs (35) 
detail 
chalkboards can be lined permanently 


discusses in ways which 
with journal, ledger and worksheet 
rulings. 

Rosenblum (52) describes visual 
sensory materials that can be pre- 
the pupils for use in a 
the 
change of assets, investments and 


pared by 
simples exercise involving ex- 
withdrawals. 

Twelve bookkeeping cartoons, each 
8” by 10” are reviewed (10). The 
materials (3) prepared by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for the In- 
come Tax Training Course are de- 
scribed. 

(24) 


cate various ways in which filmstrips 


Freeman and Hanna indi- 
can be used in the teaching of book- 
keeping. (39) 


new filmstrip series issued by Me- 


Lanza describes a 
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Graw Hill Book Company to accom- 
pany Freeman, Hanna, and Kahn’s 
“Bookkeeping Simplified” as an aid 
to the teacher in preparing, present- 
ing, 
every topic in the text. 


summarizing and reviewing 


Analysis and Interpretation 


Maxwell (43) offers fourteen sug- 
gestions for teaching pupils to think. 
Kyle (38) presents a chart which he 
uses for the teaching of analysis. 
Shows (600) believes that bookkeep- 
ing is more than recording, that 


socio-economic literacy should be 
aimed at after the pupils have learned 


how to make the necessary entries. 


Testing 


Huffman (33) presents a series of 
objective tests, each consisting of 
fifty questions, that can be used as 
the work of the 
Brecker (13) offers pointers on the 
Kahn’s 


(37) Bookkeeping Contest series pre- 


year evolved. 


rating of objective tests. 


sents test materials for all teachers. 
(61) that is 
usable at the end of first semester is 
offered by the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, as is one usable at 


An objective test 


the close of the first-vear, (62). 
Stansfield (63) points out argu- 

ments against commercial contests 

and shows how those of Utah can be 


improved, 


Recordkeeping 


Droms (19) suggests that in the 
average small school, where there are 
not enough pupils for both boc Ikkeep- 
ing and recordkeeping, we should 
teach bookkeeping to all rather than 
dilute the bookkeeping. 
feels that on the 

particularly the 
offer a 


Schneider (37) 
basis of pupil goals 
lowest quartile—we should 
concentrated course in general rec- 
ordkeeping in lieu of expecting rec- 
ords-skills as a by-product of book- 
keeping. 

Ercole (22) recommends a “forms 
approach” for the clerical practice 
laboratory. The course should ex- 
plore the general duties performed 
by office personnel but should train 
for vocational proficiency in one or 
more of these general duties. 
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Curriculum Studies 
Rosettie (31 ) describes the role of 
the state supervisor in the design of 
Null (46) discusses ac- 
counting at the collegiate level. Myer 


a syllabus. 


(45) raises a number of questions 
bearing on the college curriculum in 
accounting. 

Bimm (8) offers a business cur- 
riculum for a suburban high school 
in the Chicago area. Cumbo and 
MacKay (17) survey business edu 
cation North Carolina and 


cover that bookkeeping was one of 


dis- 


the most common curricula offered 
by the secondary schools. Shockley 
(59) finds that of thirty-two Negro 
high schools Missouri (replying 
to a questionnaire that was sent to 
the thirty-seven schools) only ten 
offer bookkeeping, although the op- 
portunities to practice it would seem 
greater than the vocational uses for 
the other office subjects. 

(O4) 


counting systems and practices of 


Stoner reports) on the ac- 
small, independent. retail businesses 
and suggests (63) course modifica- 
tions that would give recognition to 
the finding of his research. 

Stroop (66) urges the offering of 
bookkeeping nearest to the time of 
its use on the job. 


Pre-Service and In-Service Training 


Froehlich (25) finds that future 
teachers frequently have an  imade- 
quate background subject matter 
and are often given an insufficient 
amount of curriculum time on meth- 
ods teaching bookkeeping. He 
feels that an up-to-date methods text- 
book is sorely needed, and outlines 
the scope which a book of that kind 
should assume. 
work of the classroom teacher is im- 


Rosettie describes how the 
proved through the activities of the 
state supervisor of business educa- 
tion. Linamen (40) points out how 
work-experience on the part of the 
bookkeeping teacher can help enrich 
the Callan 


(15) indicates how community re- 


classroom experience. 
sources can be utilized for an effec- 

tive instructional program. 

See Number References to 
Magazines on Next Page 
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@ C. Hoag 
San Juan Union High School 


Fair Oaks, California 


HEN 1 think about first 


year of teaching, | often won- 
der why I was issued a contract the 


my 


second year. My discipline was poor, 
I didn’t know for sure what I wanted 
to teach, and | didn’t 
lesson plans. At the end of my first 
year of teaching, I thought the year 
had been a failure. Yes, | knew what 
[ wanted my students to learn and 
understand; but I evidently did not 
] wanted 


have definite 


go about it the right way. 
the students to like me so much that 
“overboard” to be too “fair” 
with them. With the so-called “fail- 
ure” of the first year, I returned to 


| went 


my teaching position the second year 
with the idea of becoming a really 
teacher—and_ | 
That is the rea- 
to help 
so that they will not make 


successful business 
believe that I have. 
son for writing this paper 
others 
the same mistakes. 


General 


When | think of the first year of 
teaching, I remember that I estab- 
lished rules by which the students 
could do or not do certain things 
then I would find myself relenting. 
on the subject of late 
for 


For example 
work! would state atime 
work to be handed in and then listen 
to all kinds of excuses from my pu- 
pils as to why the work wasn’t ready. 
Therefore, my first advice to young 
teachers is to set a specified time for 
work to be handed in and don’t. re- 
lent! 

The first year I taught I did not 
know whether or not the administra- 
tion in the school would cooperate 
in helping to solve discipline prob- 
lems; therefore, the students learned 
that IT was afraid to reprimand them 
for failure to abide by class rules. 
The second year | found that the 
administration was very cooperative 
and willing to help with any so-called 
discipline problems. 

When I think of my first year of 
teaching, I remember that I did not 
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GROWING THE 


have any definite lesson plans. When 
I returned to my teaching position 
the second year, | made definite les- 
son plans for each day. It is true 
that definite lesson plans cannot be 
followed to a “T”, but T believe a 
successful will have them 
and modify them as the need arises. 


teacher 


The first vear T taught T seemed to 
have no definite goal in mind. I 
would have the students start an as- 
signment—then in the middle of the 
assignment, T would change my mind 
and have them start something else. 
Another word of warning to a_be- 
ginning teacher is to know where 
vou want to go and to have the stu- 
dents complete one assignment be- 
fore starting another. 


Cooperation 

The first vear T taught T was usu- 
ally late with my reports for the ad- 
ministration—but T found that it did 
not pay! When the administration 
calls for a report of any kind—do it 
and hand it in on time. T have found 
that the administration is more apt to 
assist a cooperative teacher in_ his 
problems. 

The first year I taught [ always 
found an excuse for not taking part 
in student While IT be 
lieve a teacher can do too much of 
this, IT believe it for better 
teaching to sponsor activities at 


times. 


activities. 


makes 


Another word of advice T wish to 
give to beginning teachers is to co- 
operate with the other members of 
For example, T am situ- 
In order 


the faculty. 
ated in a rural high school. 
to put on activities, it is necessary at 
times to ask for students to be ex- 
cused from a class. T definitely would 
not let them go; therefore, when I 
had to help with some activity, I 
could not get students excused from 
other classes. For happiness and 
peace of mind, cooperate with your 
fellow faculty members. 


“T have not listed every 


way that I have grown 


on the job... but it is 

my hope that beginning 
teachers who read this 
article may derive some 
benefit... the longer one 
stays on the job, the more 


challenging it becomes.” 


Tests 


The first year IT taught all I 
thought about was giving tests and 
correcting papers. As teachers, we 
must learn that we are there to teach 
and not “catch” students. The see- 
ond year I taught T discovered that 
I must have a definite reason for 
testing and a reason to give a test. 
When I used to teach bookkeeping 
and I was going to give a theory 
test, I gave the students the questions 
before the test. I found that, in this 
way, | could drive home: important 
points that were otherwise hard to 
get over. 

As a result of testing, I used to 
make the attempt to grade on the 
normal curve. This I advise against. 
It is possible to have many so-called 
“A” students in a class; and, on the 
other hand, many so-called “I” stu- 
dents. Don’t be afraid of giving high 
grades or low grades—try to give 
the students what they earn. 
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Along the line of tests, a teacher 
should have a definite of 
grading. This should be explained 
to the students so they will under- 
stand the teacher’s method of grad- 


system 


ing. 
nite system and was always having 
a “battle” with students after report 
Have a definite 


The first year I had no defi- 


cards were issued. 
method of grading—whether it be a 
point svstem or otherwise. 


Classroom 
In order for the students to learn, 
| believe it is necessary to put the 
The first year I 
did not do this. Ways that a teacher 
can put students at ease vary, and 
what works for me may not work for 


students at ease. 


Techniques that T 
a few of them 


another teacher. 
have found ‘helpful 
—will be listed. 
Just this past December before the 
holidavs—when I called the roll—I 
had each student answer with “Merry 
Christmas. 
I often remark to a girl that she 
is wearing a beautiful dress. 
Almost every dav I tell my classes 
that T am happy to have had them in 


” 


my room. 

It is a good idea to give the stu- 
dents at least one chance for a good 
laugh each day. I am not much of a 
joke teller, but other ways may be 
devised to serve this purpose. 

Compliment the class as a whole 
whenever it is possible—don’t always 
tell them that they are the worst class 
vou ever had, ete. 

Keep a neat and colorful bulletin 
board, Don’t leave things posted on 
the bulletin board for too long a pe- 
riod. 

Another word of advice I should 
give to beginning teachers, therefore, 
is to allow the students to relax, as 
they are far more receptive to learn- 
ing than when they are tense and 


rigid. 


Reading 

I believe that the reading of pro- 
fessional magazines and books has 
helped me to grow on my job as a 
business teacher. When T say read- 
ing, I don’t mean reading just for 
the sake of reading; but I mean read- 
ing critically—with the idea of de- 
veloping new techniques for teaching, 
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etc. In reading critically, one must 
know what is applicable to his par- 
ticular situation and Right 
here it should be stressed that what 
will work for one teacher will not 
work for another. 

One technique I learned recently 
through my reading is that of de- 
veloping shorthand speed by “shadow 
writing.” In this method of writing, 
the students write one outline over 
another. In doing this, I find that 
students are able to write from 20 
to 30 words a minute faster than 
When moving the hand across the 
page. After a little of this, the stu- 
dents write the same material in the 


class. 


usual way; it is amazing how fast 
they will pick up speed 

Some of the magazines | have 
found of especial interest are To- 
day's Secretary, Business Education 
World, The Journal of Business. Fd- 
ucation, and UBEA Forum. 


Building Up a File 
It has helped me much to build up 
a file of materials which I am able 
Many busi- 
pamphlets, 


to use in my teaching. 
ness concerns publish 
booklets, ete. that are of help. In 
using this material, the teacher must 
be warned to use only that which is 
relevant to what he is trying to teach. 

One example of this is in my teach- 
ing of the telephone in office prac- 
tice. The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company publishes many 
pamphlets and booklets, which are 
extremely interesting and helpful. 

Another example of something I 
have used is the booklet entitled 
“How to be a Super Secretary,” 
which is published by Remington 
Rand, Ine. 


Travel 


When I first started to teach, I had 
never been very much of any place 
outside of California. Finally, I de- 
cided that I would go East. In go- 
ing East, I decided to work for my 
master’s degree in New York. My 
travels have broadened my interests, 
and I feel that because of my travels 
I have become a better teacher. By 
traveling and attending school in an- 
other state, I have been able to hear 
what other teachers are doing, and 
this has been of great help. 


Also travel has helped me in the 
teaching of the travel unit in gen- 
eral business. | have been better 
able to explain to the students about 


reservations, approximate cost, ete. 
Work Experience 

Working has been one of the most 
important aids to me in my teaching. 
I sincerely believe that every busi- 
ness teacher should, at times, take a 
summer off and gain some office ex 
The same job should not 


perience. 

be held each summer, but various 
types of jobs should be taken. 
Through work experience, one’s 


teaching tends to become more prac- 
tical—and I believe that is what pros- 
pective office workers need. 

Since I started teaching, I have 
been employed three summers as a 
stenographer for the State of Cali- 
fornia in San Francisco. Here on this 
job T have been able to gather actual 
samples of work done. The letters 
that I was able to take with me when 
I left the job have been especially 
helpful in my transcription classes. 

One summer T was employed in 
the payroll department of a cannery. 
Here I was able to gather payroll 
forms, ete., which were of special 
interest to the students in my book- 
keeping classes. | that 
when I explained the forms that I 
had used during the summer, my 
students in bookkeeping were amazed 
to learn that what they were doing 
in class was not too much different 
from what was actually being done in 


remember 


business. 

Another did general 
clerical work in an office. This job 
planning my 


summer | 


helped me much in 
office practice course, which is a com- 
bination of both machines and cler- 
ical work. 

Another word of advice for begin- 
ning teachers—gain practical experi- 
ence during the summers whenever it 
is possible. 

Summer School 

I believe that every business teach- 
er should attend summer school at 
different times. 
tend different 
this, one has the privilege of meeting 
different people and learning of their 
I have attended summer ses- 


I have tried to at- 


schools. By doing 


work, 
sions at Sacramento State College, 
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San Francisco State College, Arm- 
the University of 
New York Univer- 


strong College, 
California, and 
sity. 

By attending summer session, I 
learn what is new in business educa- 
tion. By learning what is new in 
business education, | am not so apt 
to get in the “so-called rut.” I be- 
lieve that there are too many teachers 
who are willing to teach in the same 
old way year in and vear out. Surely 
a teacher who attends summer session 
is not apt to be happy doing the same 
thing vear after year. 

Attend summer 
vals with the idea of learning new 
ways of teaching and new methods 
Of course, the teacher 


session at inter- 


of teaching. 
must be able to analyze and use only 
that which is applicable to his own 
situation. 
Community Activities 

While my time is limited by tak- 
ing part in community activities, I 
have done what I and it has 
helped me greatly in my teaching. I 


can 


have become acquainted with busi- 
nessmen who are willing to tell me 
what they expect of a new employee. 
In turn, this information is passed 
on to my students. 

Also, by taking part in community 
activities, T have been able to place 
any number of my students in posi- 
tions. 


Professional Organizations 
believe business teacher 
should not only belong to the pro- 
fessional organizations but should at- 


every 


tend the meetings and take an active 
part in them. 

When I first started to teach, I 
became easily discouraged when my 
students did not reach the standards | 
thought they should reach. However, 
after I started attending the meetings 
of the professional organizations, I 
learned that practically every teacher 
is faced with the same problems. E-x- 
changing ideas with other teachers at 
these professional organization meet- 
ings has been of great help to me. 

One thing I have learned by at- 
tending these meetings is that per- 
haps my standards were too high. It 
is true that business teachers must 
hold to high standards; but often- 
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times for the student school work is 
more diffeult than the actual job. | 
have found this to be especially true 
of my transcription classes. In school 
We try to give a variety of dictation; 
but when the student goes out on a 
job, he becomes familiar with the 
terminology of that particular busi- 
ness Where he is employed, thus 
making the transcription easier than 
that in school. 


Sponsorship of School Clubs 


the 
“Future Business Leaders of Amer- 


Sponsoring organization as 
ica,” I feel, has helped me greatly in 
my teaching. Through sponsoring 
organizations, one becomes more fa- 
miliar with his students as individ- 
ual personalities. [ remember one 
girl in particular who lived with her 
uncle—I learned this 
She was having 


aunt and 
through the club. 
trouble at home and T was able to 
advise her what to do to solve the 
problem. I was happy to learn that 
after her graduation everything had 
worked out for her as | had advised. 

Through a club, much help can be 
For not 
many vears ago, my chapter of Fu- 
America 


received. example, too 


ture Business Leaders of 
aided me in conducting a survey of 
former graduates. This survey was 
made to determine what courses had 
helped the former graduates in their 
jobs, what they thought 
would have been of help, and what 


courses might be taught that were 


courses 


not taught when they were in school. 
This survey aided our commercial de- 
partment greatly in its re-organiza- 
tion. 

Also, through the club I have been 
able to take the students on more field 
trips than would have been possibly 
taken. We 
through a large department store, the 


otherwise have gone 
International Business Machine Cor- 
poration office, and to some of the 
State offices. 
gaining much practical information 
which can be imparted to the stu- 


This has aided me in 


dents. 
Sponsor clubs to become a better 
teacher. 
NOMA 


While I am not a member of the 
National Office Management Associ- 


ation, | believe it 1S 2 good idea for 
business teachers to belong if they 
can. The organization has several 
publications which are helpful to the 
business teacher. 

[ have become acquainted with 
NOMA through theit 
tests. [ have helped a couple of times 
with the administration of these tests. 
Through helping with the administra- 
tion of these tests, I have been able 


pre ficiency 


to learn what is asked in these tests, 
etc. It has helped me to train my 
students better, 
one of my many students has failed 


believe, as only 


to pass the general clerical test in the 
past several years. 
Evaluation 

I believe that in order to improve 
on the job, one shouid frequently 
evaluate the program of the commer- 
cial department. 

First of all, one should review the 
objectives. Does the program exist 
for the benefit of the students? Is oc- 


cupational training treated as an in- 
tegral part of the entire learning proe- 
the 
enough in at least one occupational 


ess? Is graduate proficient 
skill to obtain an initial jobs Will 
the student be able to develop an abil- 
ity to adapt himself to occupational 
changes 

Second, there should be a contin- 
uous evaluation of methods from the 
following standpoints: materials, se- 


quential training, motivation — of 


learning, meaningful practice, stu- 
dent activity based upon actual busi- 
ness problems, individual differences, 
work experience, achievement stan- 
dards, and the results of learning. 
Third, the 
stantly evaluate himself. 
I teach, I try to do better than 1 did 
the year before; in fact, each day 1 
teach I try to do better than I did 
[ believe this should 


teacher should con- 


year 


the day before 
be the motto of every teacher. 


Conclusion 


While I do not believe that I have 
listed every way that I have grown 
on the job, I believe that I have stated 
several. It is my hope that beginning 
teachers who read this article may 
derive feel 
that the longer one stays on the job, 
the more challenging it becomes. 


some benetit because 
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She ccounting 
age 


Conducted by John N. Myer 
Assistant Professor of Accountancy, 
The City College of New York 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the 
Management Institute, Division 

of General Education and Extension 
Services, New York University 


WANTED: 6,000 DOCTORS 


The American Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business has an- 
nounced that to meet the anticipated 
increase in the next 
fifteen vears there will be required 
6,000 doctors to teach business sub- 


enrollment. in 


jects. One wonders whether just 
good teachers could not fill the bill. 

It would be enlightening if the 
Association were to make a_ state- 
ment as to Why one must have a doc- 
tor’s degree in order to teach. Such 
a statement, however, is not to be 
hoped for. This is so because no- 
body is quite sure of the reason for 
this requirement. If a_ statement 
were obtained from one of the pow- 
ers in the academic world it would 
probably be to the effect that “that’s 
the way it is.” In fact, that is about 
as near to the truth that one can get 
for, like Topsy, this thing “jest 
growed up.” 


A Conference on the Doctorate 

I recently attended a meeting held 
to discuss the Ph.D. in accounting. 
Representatives of five important 
universities appeared on the pro- 
gram. They arrived with mime- 
ographed copies of the requirements 
of their respective institutions for the 
degree which they proceeded to dis- 
tribute to those present. Much to my 
amazement, each of the five in turn 
ascended the platform and proceeded 
to read what was stated on the sheet 
he had distributed. Little else hap- 
pened, 

However, fact elicited 
from the readers: that their institu- 
tions had not formulated any objec- 
tives with respect to the curriculum 
This is sig- 


one Was 


leading to the doctorate. 
nificant. 
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The time allotted for the meeting 
was finally consumed by a discus- 
sion of language requirements. It 
was found that at one great univer- 
sity German and French are manda- 
tory, except that if the candidate can 
show that Spanish is essential to his 
work this language is accepted in leu 
of either French or An- 
other university, however, taking a 
very liberal attitude, accepts any two 
foreign languages, even Norwegian 


German. 


or Swedish. 

This meeting, one of the most in- 
ept I have ever attended, illustrates 
the state of the matter. 


What's Behind It? 

The doctor’s degree requirement 
for teaching is endorsed by college 
administrators largely for budgetary 
reasons. Promising undergraduates 
are advised to become teachers and, 
therefore, to take graduate work. 
This creates business for the 
ate school. The enthusiastic 
sters are then given teaching posts at 
low salaries but told that they will 
be given good salaries after they 


gradu- 
young- 


have obtained the doctor’s degree. 
Since in most cases it requires from 
eight to ten vears to obtain the de- 
gree the college is able to obtain 
teachers at salaries ‘that make for a 
satisfactory budget. The colleges of 
this country have during the past two 
decades saved many millions of dol- 
lars in this way. 

Then, too, the status quo has the 
support of those teachers who have 
gone through the ordeal of obtaining 
the degree and as a result are now 
“sitting pretty.” One hardly 
blame them. 


Effect on Teaching 


If good teachers were pre wluced in 
the process ot obtaining the doctor’s 
degree, the matter would be beyond 
But in most cases the op- 
posite is the result. As Nicholas 
Murray Butler once stated: “What is 
essential is that he [the teacher | 
should have a sound and_ scholarly 
comprehension of the subject matter 


reproach. 


of that which he is to teach, as well 
as skill and tact in its interpretation 
to younger and less developed minds. 
The high degree of specialization im 
study to which the doctor of philos- 
ophy has become accustomed is pre- 
cisely that which is to be avoided in 
college teaching.” Then referring to 
those teachers who have received the 
degree, Butler said: “These men are 
quite likely, when they begin the 
work of college teaching, to retlect 
immediately the influence of their 
university training and to approach 
their teaching task in a spirit of re- 
search instead of in a spirit of in- 
struction and interpretation.” 


Can Something Be Done? 


The problem can be resolved by 
honest discussion on the part of those 
concerned. A curriculum designed 
for those intending to qualify them- 
selves for the teaching of business 
As 
have suggested on a previous occa- 
sion, this may be done through the 


subjects can be developed. 


cooperation of professional graduate 
schools and schools of education. 
Just what degree shall be given to 
those who complete the course of 
study is immaterial. One thing is es- 
sential: that the curriculum shall be 
fairly specific and that it shall be 
planned to equip the candidates in a 
reasonable length of time. 


A CORRECTION 


It was stated on this page last March 
that “Several years ago the American In- 
stitute of Accountants made... [aptitude] 
tests available to colleges but soon dis- 
continued them.” This statement is incor- 
rect. The American Institute of Account- 
ants has continued to offer its testing pro- 
gram. A_ booklet the 


tests may be obtained from the Institute 


describing various 


upon application, 


eseare 


FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


WORK-EXPERIENCE FOR 
PROSPECTIVE BUSINESS TEACHING .. . 


Ed. D. Study 
University of Wyoming 
by ROBERT L, HITCH 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


The value of business experience for 
prospective, as well as in-service business 
teachers has been recognized for several 
years. Though teachers and teacher-edu- 
cators generally agree that business ex- 
perience is highly desirable, it remains that 
such experience opportunities are provided 
for very few prospective business teach- 
ers. 

A questionnaire, designed to reflect the 
current status of work-experience for 
prospective business teachers, was sent to 
each of the 213 members of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions in 1952-53. The findings 
reflect 158 replies (or a 74.2 per cent re- 
sponse ). 

Work experience for prospective busi- 
ness teachers is an ever-expanding phase 
of teacher preparation. From 1938 to 
1947, the percentage of colleges and uni- 
versities offering the program almost 
doubled. From 1947 to 1954, the percent- 
age of schools offering the program al- 
most doubled again. The data in this 
study reveal that 38.6 per cent of the re- 
spondents taught in schools which offered 
work programs. The work-experience 
program, as designed for prospective busi- 
ness teachers, is relatively new to the edu- 
cational scene as approximately one-half 
of the present programs were initiated 
during the past five years. 

Student selection is not a problem as 
the majority of schools required the pro- 
gram. Most teacher-education institutions 
conceive the work program as specially de- 
signed for undergraduates, though five 
large universities offered it at the grad- 
uate level only. Coordinators were pri- 
marily responsible for the selection of 
work stations. 

There existed an obvious need for “sell- 
ing” the program to administrators- and 
faculties. Advisory committees should be 
established to aid in the organization and 
administration of the program. Advisory 
committees, where they were found to ex- 
ist, included too many educators and too 
few business and professional men. The 
department head and the coordinator 
should work together in the selection of 
the advisory-committee members. Regu- 
lar report forms should be made avail- 
able to business men for reporting student 
progress, as such reports form the basis 
of student conferences. Work reports 
should be made at least once a month. 

Experience in a single work station 
appears adequate; however, the work sta- 
should be visited at least once a 

More attention should be given 


‘ 


tions 
month. 
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to student orientation to the work situa- 
tion. More study and attention should 
be given to the matter of clock-hour re- 
quirements of work as there existed great 
diversity of opinion among business edu- 
cators concerning the question. Students 
should receive college credit for coordi- 
nated work experience. One or two hours 
devoted to work-experience seminars each 
week should be sufficient. Supervisors’ 
reports, coordinator judgment, student re- 
ports, and seminar work should combine 
to determine the student’s grade. Regular 
program evaluation should be provided 
for. 

Interest in the work-experience pro- 
gram, among business educators, is very 
keen. However, further research is 
needed to determine the extent of student 
benefit derived from the work program 
and the increase, if any, in classroom effi- 
ciency of those persons having had such 
a program. 


A STUDY OF THE READABILITY OF 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
TEXTBOOKS... 


Ed. D. Study 

University of Pittsburgh 

by GEORGE W. ANDERSON 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


The Yoakam Readability Formula and 
the revised Flesch Readability Formula 
were applied to 28 textbooks in general 
business. Fifteen pages of each textbook 
were selected and both formulas applied. 
The grade placement of each textbook was 
determined by each formula. A_ list of 
531 words with business definitions was 
sent to 20 educators in the United States 
for their opinion as to whether these 
words should be included in the vocabulary 
of ninth-grade business training students. 

The Flesch formula graded the text- 
books 2.4 grades higher on the average 
than did the Yoakam formula. , The direc- 
tion of difficulty as secured by both formu- 
las was uniform in direction. In the 
Flesch formula a difference of one syllable 
per 100 words reduced grade placement 
from 10-12 grades to 8-9 grades. This 
situation indicated that the Flesch formula 
was not precise in measurement; that svl- 
lables per 100 words was not an adequate 
criterion of difficulty. On the other hand, 
the Yoakam formula, using the Thorndike 
word list, proved to be more reliable in- 
asmuch as frequency of appearance prob- 
ably gives greater reliability. A list of 
531 words with business definitions was 
found of a total of 6,374 words. These 
words were listed alphabetically and sent 
to 20 educators throughout the country; 
these experts indicated that 480 of these 
words were important enough to include 
in the vocabulary of the ninth-grade stu- 
dent. Only 51 words received less than 
50 per cent affirmative votes. The non- 


business words are partially responsible 
for readability levels being so high. 

The grade level of the general business 
textbooks used in the classrooms is cor- 
rect for the ninth-grade student insofar 
as vocabulary is concerned. The books 
were written for the grade for which the 
book is intended. Both business and non- 
business terms need to be studied and 
ninth-grade students in general business 
must be taught how to read this subject. 
The coneptual ideas in these books as ex- 
pressed by words and sentences and para- 
graphs need to be studied by a formula 
which, so far, has not been developed. The 
readability formulas are simple enough to 
enable the classroom teacher to prepare 
achievement tests and units on the proper 
vocabulary level for the grade in which 
the subject is being studied. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
OKLAHOMA ... 


Ed. D. Study 

University of Oklahoma 

by JOSEPH H. CLEMENTS 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 


The business education program of the 
rural schools of Oklahoma should be re- 
organized with a view toward the presen- 
tation of basic business information which 
may be of value to all students. Approx- 
imately 70 percent of the 809 secondary 
schools in Oklahoma have fewer than 100 
students and are located in rural communi- 
ties. Preparation for office service and 
distributive occupations should be offered 
only when the needs of students demon- 
strate conclusively that it is essential. Yet, 
the evidence in this study reveals that in 
these schools the business education pro- 
grams emphasize preparation for office 
service occupations. 

A well-balanced urban business educa- 
tion program is lacking. Even though 
approximately as many persons need prep- 
aration for distributive occupations as for 
office occupations, there were 99 office 
subjects offered for each distributive sub- 
ject in the year 1951-52. Although it is 
felt that all persons should acquire some 
background of socio-economic and con- 
sumer education, only one basic business 
subject was offered for each four office 
service subjects. The specialized office 
service phases of education for business in 
Oklahoma have been stressed to the detri- 
ment of the distributive and basic busi- 
ness phases. 

The number of Oklahoma students en- 
rolled in business subjects which constitute 
job preparation is typical of such enroll- 
ments for the entire nation. The majority 
of these students are enrolled in office 
service subjects while relatively few are 
studying the distributive subjects. Through- 
out the country enrollments are substan- 
tially lower in basic business subjects than 
in job preparation subjects. However, in 
Oklahoma an even smaller proportion of 
the students study basic business informa- 
tion. 

In 1951-52, there were 755 secondary 
schools in Oklahoma offering instruction 
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in business subjects to 96,112 students. 
Practically all of these schools were offer- 
ing instruction in typewriting and about 
one out of every three students was en- 
rolled in the subject. Because typewriting 
is a basic communication skill in our cul- 
ture and because of its extreme popularity 
as a secondary school subject in both ur- 
ban and rural communities, it may be con- 
cluded that typewriting today is a basic 
element in the program of general edu- 
cation rather than merely one phase of the 
vocational preparation of an office worker. 

There is great diversity in grade place- 
ment of subjects and enrol/lment of stu- 
dents in business subjects. Basic business 
subjects with content designed for ninth- 
grade students are frequently made avail- 
able to students from the upper grade 
levels. In many situations, students from 
all grade levels are enrolled in a subject 
meant for a single grade level. Con- 
versely, students from the ninth and tenth 
grade levels are permitted to enroll in 
office service subjects specifically designed 
as job preparation for students at the up- 
per grade levels. These practices call for 
instant remediation to the end that the na- 
ture and scope of the subject matter are 
in accord with the maturity and needs of 
the learners. 

Once its program of business teacher 
preparation has been approved by the 
State Education Department it is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher preparation in- 
stitution to administer that program with- 
in the basic certification plan in Oklahoma. 
In order to qualify for a teaching certifi- 
cate in the field of business education, the 
prospective teacher must acquire sub- 
stantial amount of credit in general ed- 
ucation, professional education, and the 
subject matter of business. The evidence 
in this study indicates that the teaching 
assignments of business teachers in Ok- 
lahoma frequently include the offering of 
instruction in a teaching field. 
Adequate preparation of business teachers 
will be assured if the teacher-training in- 
stitutions provide guidance and instruction 
to insure that business teachers are 
equipped to offer instruction in basic busi- 
ness subjects and office service subjects, 
as well as subjects in a second teaching 
field. It should be noted, however, that 
such preparation may not be possible with- 
in the time limits of the usual program for 
the bachelor’s degree. 


second 


THE EFFECTS OF CONTINUOUS AND 
INTERVAL SPEED-FORCING METHODS 
IN LEARNING TO TYPEWRITE .. . 


Ph. D. Thesis 
University of Pittsburgh 


by GEORGE E. MARTIN 


Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The purpose of the study was to de- 
termine the relative effectiveness of using 
a continuous speed-forcing method and an 
interval speed-forcing method on speed and 
accuracy performance in first-year type- 
writing as it related to: (1) speed and 
accuracy performance on straight-copy 
material, (2) speed and accuracy perform- 
ance on problem-type copy material, (3) 
percentages of transfer of speed and ac- 
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curacy trom. straight-copy material to 
problem-type copy material, and (4) rela- 
tionships between the variables of speed 
and accuracy. 

A total of 120 students in three pairs of 
classes at three high schools were equated 
on the basis of intelligence quotients, sub- 
stitution test scores, English and general 
mathematics grades, and initial status in 
typewriting methods groups used 
the same teaching materials. 

The activities of the experimental and 
the control group in this study were sep- 
arated into two major areas of empha- 
sis. In the first work of the 
continuous speed-forcing group (experi- 
mental group) emphasis was placed al- 
most exclusively on the development of 
basic skill on straight-copy material by 
concentrating on speed and accuracy on 
alternate days for forty periods, while in 
the second semester’s work most of the 
time was devoted to the development of 
skill in problem-type work. In the work 
of the interval speed-forcing group (con- 
trol -group) throughout both semesters 
there was an alternating emphasis on the 
development of skill on straight-copy work 
and on problem work: that it, five 
secutive speed lessons and five consecutive 
accuracy lessons were followed by twenty 
lessons devoted to problem work. j 

The data of the study consisted of mean 
strokes per minute and mean errors per 
minute on a series of 24 typewriting tests, 
covering the following eight areas: 
Straight copy, rough drafts, business. let- 
ters (typed), business letters (script), tab- 


semester’s 


con- 


tabulations (script), 
manuscripts (typed), and manuscripts 
(script). Tests for the significance of 
the differences between the means of the 
groups were applied. 

Differences between the experimental 
and the control groups for strokes-per- 
minute performance on straight-copy tests 
were negligible and statistically not sig- 
nificant. On errors-per-minute perform- 
ance, however, the evidence favored the 
experimental group, the differences being 
significant at the 1 per cent level. 

The delayed introduction of problem 
work for the experimental group until 
the second semester resulted in no better 
speed or accuracy performance at the con- 
clusion of the study than that produced by 
the control group, the difference between 
the means for both strokes and errors be 
ing statistically not significant. 

Neither the continuous speed-forcing 
method nor the interval speed-forcing 


ulations (typed), 


method. produced differences percent 


transfer for either speed or ac- 
significant 


aces 
curacy that were statistically 

A direct and marked relationship ex- 
isted between initial and final stroking 
speeds, and a moderate degree of  rela- 
tionship existed between initial and_ final 
errors, resulting in the conclusions that: 
(a) speed is a more stable factor than ac- 
curacy, (b) the patterns of stroking speed 
tend to become somewhat stabilized early 
in the typewriting learning process, and 
(c) initial error habits do not become fixed 
as early in learning to typewrite as do 
stroking habits. 
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This new, more ‘realistic cpproach 
to second-semester training is the 


@ New expanded 
authorship 


@ Stronger 
transcription 
emphasis 


@ More functional 
homework 
approach 


@ More 
student-centered 


in interest 


@ New colorful 
eye-appeal 
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PUBLISHING DIVISION/McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
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CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK HOLDER 


For Full Sized Texts For Smaller Notebooks 
Designed by a business teacher and thor- 
oughly tested under classroom conditions for 
better efficiency. 


@ Holds all sizes of top-bound books 

e Attractive colors brown, ivory, 
art-metal gray 
Smooth surface provides easy cleaning and 
harmonious appearance 
Constructed of long-lasting, 
polystyrene plastic 


(green, 


yellow 


reinforced 
Relieves eye strain and tension, promotes 
accuracy ana speed 
8''xlI"'xl"' size: fits a 
for easy storage 


desks and provides 
Two convenient grooves provide a handy 
place for pens or pencil: 
@ Will not ''walk'’ off the desk 
1-1! Copybook Holders 
12-48 Copybook Holders 
49-96 Copybook Holders 
97 and more 
3% sales tax added in California 
Prices, F.O.B. San Diego, California 


CLEAR-VIEW COMPANY 


2227 Fern St. Dept. J San Diego 4, Calif. 


TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing you can get a copy of 
a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 


FREE e Visual Aids 


. . . Now available: The Business Teachers Guide 
to Free Visual Aids for 1955-1956. The most com- 
plete listing available of sources from which to 
obtain the following visual aids FREE: 


Charts and 
Posters 

Exhibits 
Booklets in 
Class Quantities 


Magazines 

Free Loan Film- 
strips, Records 
Free Rental 
Films 


The new Guide may be obtained 
for $1.50 from: 


BUSINESS TEACHERS GUIDE 


Dept. J, Box 114, Conway, New Hampshire 
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Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


TEACHING AIDS 


Central High School, Valley Stream, L. |. 


NEW FILM CATALOGS 


Business Education Films have announced 
the availability of their 1955-56 catalog, 
listing more than 190 titles of rental mo- 
tion pictures for use in business education. 

The films are classified under the follow- 
ing headings : accounting, advertising, bank- 
ing, bookkeeping, business, business arith- 
metic, business English, communication, 
consumer education, economics, _ finance, 
home economics, industrial management, 
insurance, law, office machines, office prac- 
tices, parliamentary law, personnel manage- 
nent, public relations, public speaking, re- 
tailing, salesmanship, secretarial practices, 
shorthand, typewriting, transportation, and 
vocational guidance. 

Free copies may be obtained by writing 
to Business Education Films, Film Center 
3uilding, 630 Ninth Ave., New York 36. 

° 


available its 
catalog of 


United World Films has 

new 1955 U. S. Government 
16mm motion pictures and 35mm filmstrips 
for schools and industry. The catalog lists 
and describes some 3,000 motion pictures 
and filmstrips of the departments and 
agencies of the U. S. Government which 
may be purchased from United World 
Films and used for educational and indus- 
trial training programs. This is the 15th 
consecutive vear that United World Films 
and its company has been 
awarded the contract for the sales distri- 
bution of U. S. Government motion  pic- 
tures and _ filmstrips. 


prec lece ssor 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Edward C. Riley, Manager, 
Government Films Department, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29, N. Y. 


More than 150 sound films useful in higk 
school business courses and available from 
the University of Illinois Audio-Visuai 
Aids Service are listed in a new mime- 
ographed bulletin of the University’s de- 
partment of business education. Films are 
listed in the following categories: Book- 
keeping, 3; tyvpewriting, 6; shorthand, 7; 
secretarial, 17; supervisory, 23; economics, 
14; and general business, 85. Full descrip- 
tions of the films may be found in the 
1954-55 edition of the University’s “Guide 
to Audio-Visual Aids” on file at all Illi- 
nois high schools 

The film listing has been sent without 
charge to all Illinois business education 
teachers. Copies are also available on re- 
quest to the Department of Business Ed- 
ucation, College of Commerce and Busi 
ness Administration, University of Ilinois, 
Urbana. 


One more: Educational Film Library 
Association, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., catalog and supplement 
listing films which they distribute for non- 
profit educational érganizations. 


FILMS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Look for these titles in vour film cata- 
logs or check your local agency. While 
they are designed, in some cases, for ele- 
mentary school teaching, they may have 
some value for special projects at the high 
school level. At least, review them to see 
if this may be so. These may be purchased 
from Text-Film Department, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42d St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

All Abeard the Punctuation Express— 
six filmstrips presenting the comma (Parts 
I, IT, and IIT); the apostrophe; the colon, 
semicolon, and dash; and quotation marks. 
In color, $6 each. 


Coach for Good English—six filmstrips : 
Transitive Verbs and Direct Objects, Link- 
ing Verbs Predicate Nominatives, 
Using Perfect Tenses—Building Sentences, 
Adverbial Clauses and Complex Sentences, 
Adjective Clauses and Relative Pronouns, 


Re- 


and 


and Compound Sentences—General 
view. In color, $6 each. 

Judging Wholesale and Retail Meat Cuts 
—four filmstrips for wholesale cuts, seven 
filmstrips for retail. Made especially for 
home economics, but also useful in con- 


sumer education classes. In color, $6 each. 


MACHINE OPERATION FILMS 


If you are having difficulty using any 
of your AV equipment or materials, you 
will perhaps appreciate an excellent variety 
of AV training films. The sources of these 
films are varied and all of them are not 
new but they are still quite valuable. A 
partial list of films available through film 
libraries includes : 

“The Operation and Care of the RCA 

400, 16 mm sound projector” 

“The Operation and Care of the Bell 

and Howell, 16 mm projector” 

“The Operation and Care of the Victor, 

16 mm projector” 


“The Operation and Care of the Ampro, 
16 mm_ projector” 
“The Operation of the Over-Head pro- 
jector” 
“The Opaque Projector” 
“The Magnetic Recorder” 
“Your Movie Camera and 
Use It” 
“How to Build a Diorama” 
“How to Make Hand-Made 
Slides” 
“The Feltboard in Teaching” 
Check your catalogs under Teacher 
Training or Audio-Visual Aids to improve 
your AV techniques. 
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ROM a classroom point of view, Royals are easier 
Pic teach on and easier for the student to learn on. 
They are the preferred typewriter in America’s 
classrooms. 

From an administrative point of view, Royals 
stand up under rugged classroom use. They take less 
time out for repairs; so maintenance costs are re- 
duced. 

As for service, Royal maintains more than 900 
service centers able to give you prompt, efficient, 
accurate help, if needed. 


OYA 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Roytype” business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Why are there more Royals in schools 
than any other typewriter? 


" 
§ 


| 
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In addition, Royal offers free instructional demon- 
strations and provides students and teachers with a 
wealth of typing and teaching aids. 

In business, Royals are preferred 2'4 to 1 by 
people who type. It all adds up to this: you’ll want 
your school and your typing classes to use the 
World’s Number 1 Typewriter! 


CLIP COUPON 


' 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
School Dept., New York 16, N.Y. 
' 
' Please have a School Representative arrange for at 
' demonstration of the new Royal Typewriter without | 
! obligation. 
' 
Name 
' 
School 
State 
4 
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| 
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2 REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS 


You will advance 
faster in your career — 
if you have been 
well-trained in an 
accredited school— 
and if you acquire 
the EraserStik habit 
early. 
EraserStik is differ- 
ent. It is a modern, 
slim, pencil-shaped, 
wood-encased eraser 
that erases a single 
letter without marring 
the rest of the word. 
It sharpens just like 
a pencil. 
If you want praise 
instead of criticism, 
use EraserStik. For 
typewriting, pencil or 
ink. Get a few 
today. 
TEACHERS: FREE 
sample available for 
class demonstration. 
Write on school 
stationery. 
For best results 
expose rubber point 
about 3/16”. 


Buy from your local 
stationery supplier. 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO.,INC. NEWARK 3,N J 


U.S.A. 7099 B 
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From November 28 to December 1, more 
than two thousand participants from all 
over the United States and its territories 
will be discussing the problems of education 
in the United States. The topics include : 
How Can We Obtain a Continuing Public 
Interest in Education? What Should Our 
Schools Accomplish? In What Ways Can 
We Organize Our Schools More Efficiently 
and Economically? What Are Our School 
3uilding Needs? How Can Get 
Enough Good Teachers—and Keep Them? 
and How Can We Finance Our Schools- 
Build and Operate Them ? 

Using the abilities of each of the two 
thousand most efficiently has required care- 
ful planning. Every participant at the con- 
ference is to play an active role in the 
discussion of the six major topics as fol- 
lows: 

After the first general session, the parti- 
cipants will be grouped into 200 tables of 
10 persons each. Each table will have a 
chairman or discussion leader. When these 
small-table discussion groups wind up their 
business, the participants will return for a 
general session on the second topic—all ex- 
cept the discussion leaders of each of the 
200 tables. They will meet together to 
further refine the thinking of the parti- 
cipants at their tables—first, at 20 tables of 
10 persons each, with the chairmen of these 
tables moving on to discussion in two tables 


NEWS FROM THE CAPITAL 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


of 10 persons each. Finally, a meeting of 
two chairmen will be held, one of whom 
will deliver the final report of the group’s 
thinking on the subject. As the participants 
wind up their work at the various small 
conference tables, they will return to the 
general sessions and follow-through tables 
to participate in discussions of the other 
topics. This procedure will be followed for 
all six major issues. 

For each of the six subjects, a White 
House Conference staff coordinator will be 
assigned to assist at the chairmen’s con- 
ferences. The coordinator will pick up his 
topic at its general session and follow it 
through until the final report made. 
Another staff person will be in charge of 
all coordinators. 


1s 


Here are some statistics: A total of 39 
state conferences have already been held. 
The minimum delegation from each state 
and territory will be 10, with representation 
based on population; New York is the larg- 
est with 123; four territories and twelve 
states have the minimum only. In Min- 
nesota follow-up meetings have been held 
in 900 communities; in Connecticut six 
regional conferences have met; in New 
Jersey representatives of 50° statewide 
groups plan to meet several times a year. 
The Presidential Committee numbers 34, 
including former HEW Secretary Oveta 
Culp Hobby. 


For the first time in four years, Fed- 
eral aid to distributive education not only 
was not cut, but was increased to $1,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1955. This is still 
under the fund granted distributive edu- 
cation by the George-Barden Act, ap- 
proximately $1,795,000, in 1950. In 1951 
appropriations totalled only $900,000; in 
1952-53, $450,000 although no cuts in aid 
were made in other vocational areas. 
During this period employment in the 
distributive trades increased  tremen- 
dously while agricultural employment 
declined. 

This discrimination was cited in testi- 
mony before appropriations committees 


INCREASED AID TO DE 


of both House and Senate. In 1954, the 
funds were increased to the 1951 figure 
of $900,000. 

The current appropriation of $1,500,- 
000 is a reflection of the delayed recog- 
nition by many Congressmen of the vital 
role distribution plays in the national 
economy at all levels and of the fact that 
25 percent of the total labor force is in 
the distributive occupations. It is a rec- 
ognition that young people seeking 
careers in distribution are entitled to vo- 
cational training aids, just as much as 
those entering trades, industries, agricul- 
ture and home economics. 


In the reorganization taking place in 
the U. S. Office of Education, John B. 
Pope has recently been appointed as 


Acting Chief for Distributive Education 


NEW ACTING CHIEF OF DE 


Branch. It is hoped that under his lead- 
ership, Federal encouragement and pro- 
motion of effective training programs 
among the states will be stimulated. 
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DITTO AIDS 


FREE 


(1) “AMERICAN BUSINESS DEPENDS ON COPIES”. . . 

manual of office style dictation material, complete with 
the normal interruptions and distractions which go with 
everyday office operation. Contains checking and 
straight-timed dictation material. 


(2) “WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
COPIES IN OFFICE WORK”... a four-page piece which 
has a pre-counted one, five and ten minute typing speed 
and accuracy test on the front page, and rough typed 
material for putting into final form on the inside. 


(3) “LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10"... 

a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below average students can readily learn the operation 
of the D-10 machine in relation to today’s Business needs. 1 

(4) “HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10”. . . 
a beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. . 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS... 

4 Letterhead and 2 Billhead designs pre-printed on 

DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 
300 or more copies, as needed for student practice 

in typing letters and invoices. 


DITTO, INC., 2247 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, III. 
HELP YOUR STUDENTS as you help yourself with these Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me: 
five practical tested aids developed by DITTO expressly C) American Business Depends on Copies 

What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work 

for you and endorsed by the Foundation for Business [J Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 
Education. You give your pupils a ‘‘working knowledge”’ C) How To Operate The DITTO D-10 
of business machines and practical methods for cutting 
costly paperwork which will help them get better posi- : My Name, Title 


tions and more rapid advancement. Mail coupon today. School 
Address 
City 
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silling, statistical and manuscript typing, 
which require the frequent return to either 
of two different left-hand margins, can now 
be handled quickly, simply and accurately 
with the new Remington Electric Type- 
writer with Intermediate Margin Stop. The 
special-application Remington Electric type- 
writer eliminates the need for a tabulating 
or space bar operation when starting the 
indented paragraph or column. Exact, even 
left-hand margins are assured by just a 
touch of a key, with the carriage in posi- 
tion at either the first or the indented para- 
graph as required. It is ideal for preparing 
invoices, statements, and order forms, sta- 
tistical reports and lists. 

Copies of an illustrated bulletin sheet de- 
scribing the new special-application Rem- 
ington Electric typewriter (X-1244) are 
available at Remington Rand sales offices 
or by writing Remington Rand Division, 
Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. 


Career Research Monograph No. 135, 
just published by the Institute for Research, 
is called Careers for Women in Office 
Work. This 24-page pamphlet covers 
briefly the history of women in business, 
the importance of a career in office work, 
types of offices, kinds of positions, educa- 
tion, earnings, opportunities for employ- 
ment, advantages and disadvantages of the 
career, and includes one section entitled 
“Day’s Work in a Small Office.” 

For further information concerning this 
brochure, write to The Institute for Re- 
search, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


You can secure from the Association of 
American Railroads, Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C., many teaching 
aids, including a Teacher's Kit, A Study 
of Railway Transportation. 


An eight-page booklet on careers in re- 
tail food distribution is available from the 
Shopwell Foods, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 


Money: Master or Servant? is the title 
of a new 48-page booklet in laymen’s lan- 
guage about the role of money and banking 
in our economy, available without charge 
from the Public Information Division, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, New 
York 45, N. Y. 

This booklet was prepared at the request 
of the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion for inclusion in A Teachers Guide to 
Money, Banking, and Credit, also available 
from the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Illustrated in four colors, a brief and 
non-iechnical explanation of important 
principles of money, credit, and banking is 
given. The illustrations are very interest- 
ing and there are a sufficient number of 
them to carry the reader along quickly and 
easily from one page to the other. This 
is an interesting looking booklet; students 
will want to examine it in some detail. 
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Improving Human Relations in Retailing 
is available for one dollar a single copy 
from Simmons College, Prince School of 
Retailing, 49 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts. It has been prepared 
by Donald k. Beckley, Director of the 
Prince School, “to organize and to sum- 
marize what is now known about human 
relations that can be of assistance to store 
executives and teachers of retailing.” 

Of particular interest will be chapter & 
which deals with situations in human rela- 
tions. A series of cases are suggested and 
the answers may be determined by the study 
group. The solutions should be compara- 
tively easy to decide upon after study of 
the first part of the monograph. 


Your Opportunities in Distribution, the 
fifth in the series of vocational guidance 
pamphlets prepared for high schools and 
colleges by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, is distributed to schools, 
free of charge, by NAM’s Education De- 
partment, 2 East 48th Street, New York 
7, 

Well-known distributive education per- 
sonnel from all over the country cooperated 
in this booklet which includes a discussion 
of the customer, products and markets, 
careers in advertising and selling, and an 
explanation of the federal program of dis- 
tribution. You will want copies of this for 
your classes if you don’t already have 
them. Ask also for a list of other NAM 
educational aids. 


File This, Please is the title of a new 
Dartnell publication written by Marjorie 
Payne. As president of Record Controls, 
Inc., Mrs. Payne is in an excellent posi- 
tion to “know what she is talking about.” 
Rules of filing, good filing habits, the prob- 
lems of headings, charge-outs, follow-up, 
transfer, microfilming, and good housekeep- 
ing are all included in this 64-page pam- 
phlet. 

Individual copies are $40 each, with 
scaled prices for quantity orders. Write 
The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Every business teacher is interested in 
prevailing salaries for office workers; there- 
fore Office Salaries, Survey Summary 
Number 17, 1954, published by the National 
Office Management Association is an inter- 
esting document to examine. Members of 
NOMA automatically receive a copy of 
these statistics; those who are not members 
but who are near chapter locations should 
certainly try to borrow a copy. 

Twenty-two job classifications were sur- 
veyed for which the specific job titles and 
descriptions are provided. Statistics were 
gathered from ninety-one different cities all 
over the United States and Canada. 


TYPEWRITER 
TYPE CLEANER 


Pulls the dirt out 
of typewriter type 
rather than wash- 
ing it into the 
machine. 


Flatten the putty 
by pressing very 
firmly. 


Press it on all of 
the type. Do not 
rub. 


SS 


Fold the putty 
upward to origi- 
nal pyramid shape 


USE BUD — IT'S THE 
MODERN WAY! 


* NO MESSY LIQUIDS to remove nail polish, 
spot or spotter clothes. 
© NO HARMFUL FUMES to couse headaches 
or colds. 
To moke neot erasures—just touch the word 
to be erosed, Bud will absorb the surplus ink. 
Then erose ond there will be no smeor. 


Special School Discounts. 
Teachers may write for samples. 


BUD TYPE CLEANER 
P. 0. BOX 4644 
BALTIMORE 12,MARYLAND 
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Nearly 40 per cent of outstanding con- 
sumer credit, excluding single payment 
loans and service loans, in the United 
States, is now covered by life insurance, 
according to the Institute of Life Insur- 


ance. 

Hotels are now the seventh largest in- 
dustry in the United States, numbering 
over 15,300, and providing over 1,400,000 
rooms, which can accommodate more than 
two million guests each night, can feed 
over one million persons, and can serve five 
million meals each day. They also employ 
more than 600,000 people and spend over 
a billion dollars annually in salaries and 
wages. Food and beverages now account 
for 46 per cent of the hotel income, keep- 
ing many hotels in the black. 


An Austrian professor partly 
women for the nervous breakdowns among 
executives, according to Look. They “drive 
men to earn more... to satisfy their de- 
sire for luxury.” 


Six out of the eleven words most fre- 
quently misspelled by job hunters in the 
Los Angeles’ civil service begin with “a,” 
according to General Manager Joseph Haw- 
thorne. The eleven: accommodate, accu- 
mulate, afraid, all right, already, aqueduct, 
dictionary, occasion, personnel, receive, and 


separate. 
Absenteeism from sickness is largely due 
to emotional and nervous disorders, accord- 
ing to a recent study of 75,000 N. Y. Tele- 
phone Co. employees, two-thirds women. 
Drs. Norman Plummer and Lawrence E. 
Hinkle, Jr., assistant professors of clinical 
medicine at Cornell University Medical 
Center made the study. 


A “twin” or double typewriter, with a 
range of 180 characters has been con- 
structed for typing the involved mathemati- 
cal formulae used in the atomic energy re- 
search center at Harwell, England. 


A new machine called “Carditioner” re- 
conditions punched cards and checks. By 
ironing out mutilated cards and rejecting 
for hand sorting those with foreign objects 
attached, machine virtually eliminates 
handling of defective cards as well as jam- 
ming of sorting and collating equipment. 
It is a product of Cummins-Chicago Cor- 
poration, 2040 N. Lincoln Parkway, Chi- 


cago. 

Marken transparent typewriter bail can 
be installed in a few minutes in place of 
the solid metal paper-lock bar on most 
standard makes of typewriters. Crystal- 
clear visibility through the bail is therefore 
possible: Write to J. J. Kennedy Corpora- 
tion, Byramm, Connecticut. 


blames 
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Do you res that ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Evansville College 
Evansville, Indiana 


\ new device connecting the lighting fix- 
tures to a photoelectric cell which acts like 
an electric eye to turn the lights on bill- 
boards whenever the auto headlight beams 
strike the cell, is manufactured by the Tork 
Clock Company of Mt. Vernon, New York. 
Naturally, the lights turn off after the auto 


has passed. 
The National Science Foundation has 
asked 1000 colleges and universities to re- 
port on how much they spend for research 
a year, where the money comes from, and 
how many men and women are engaged in 
the research. 
In 1954 state governments spent $4,656,- 
000,000 for public education. Of this sum 
$2,934,000,000 was spent to aid local govern- 
ments for support of public schools. The 
bulk of the remainder went to institutions 
of higher learning. 


Some 587,000 veterans are enrolled in 
courses under the Korean GI Bill, an all- 
time high under this legislation. Of these, 
325,000 are in college. 


A “Point O* Sale” Recorder is now on 
trial in department stores of New York 
and Los Angeles. Price tags, pre-punched 
for the machine, are inserted into the ma- 
chine, which then prints the customer's re- 
ceipt, opens the cash drawer, and punches 
the information on the tape. The tape can 
be used later for further processing. The 
maker is the Telecomputing Corporation of 
3urbank, California, which plans to sell 


_ the system at prices ranging around $3,000. 


Sixteen thousand office machine repair- 
men were employed in the United States, 
in 1950, according to the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 


A survey of 1,160 companies by Fact 
Finders, Inc., showed that 82 per cent 
of these firms had observed a_ reduc- 
tion of worker fatigue since the introduc- 
tion of the coffee break. Seventy-five per 
cent noted improved employee morale, and 
62 per cent said productivity had increased. 
Other benefits claimed were reduction of 
accident rates, of turnover, absenteeism, 
and waste. 

Tending to offset these improvements 
heve been the costs of maintaining equip- 
ment and personnel to serve coffee, and 
the tendency to take off considerably more 
than they actually need for the break. 

The Bert Mills Corp., St. Charles, TIli- 
nois, largest U. S. manufacturers of coin- 
operated coffee dispensers, believes that 
these machines will solve these problems, 
largely eliminating maintenance costs and 
reducing the time necessary for workers to 
be away from their jobs. 


Don't let this happen 
in your classes! 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach type- 
writing the right way unless every pupil 
in the class SEES every demonstration! 
Here's where the KARLO Stand proves 
its superiority for modern “audio-visual” 
typewriting training. Its adjustable height 
(35" to 48") and free-rolling casters 
mean it can be arranged so EVERYONE 
can see without craning. It's sturdy and 
steady as a desk . . . all-metal base .. . 
hardwood top ... takes no more floor 
space than machine it supports. Send 
name and address today for full details to 
KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


1 KARL MAUFACTURING COMPANY ; 
lonia Ave., S.W. 
1 Grand Rapids 2, Michigan ' 
1 Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter ; 
1 Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. , 
Thank you. 1 
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BUSINESS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Des Moines, lowa 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


by the State 
‘er Degrees in Commer 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on 


1217 Capitol Ave. louston, Texas 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


DRAIN, 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E.R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year—Founded 1904 


SPENCERIAN couecel 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Belnke- Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Stark, Portland 
NEW IDEAS. IN BETTER BUSINESS RAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 
L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohlffs, President 


Recognized for Quality Training 


BROWNING COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Accredited 
Business Administration 
Executive Secretarial 
Court Reporting 
Special Courses arranged 
Complete on request 


714 Copper Avenue, NW Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
curricula. Medical Secretarial, 
Secretarial, Business Adm. A. A. DEGREE DORM 
Well-known WORK-STUDY PLANS. Study and work 
in Chemical Capital of America. 

Tenth and Jefferson Streets, Wilmington, 
Dr. Jay W. Miller, President 
Ask for Illustrated Bulletin 


Two-year Executive 
Ss 


Delaware 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
Accounting, Secretarial and Business Machines Courses 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Since 1918, offering two- -year courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, and Exec. Sec- 
retarial; one-year courses in Accounting, ~ ae and 
Administration and Secretarial. Approved a 
Registered Business Institute by the New “York “State 
Department of Education. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Majors, Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 


160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Tested BUSINESS TRAIN 


| and 2 year courses in: Accountancy e Sales, Adver- 
tising, Merchandising. e Med. Sec. e Standard Sec. 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


HUSSON College 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two years’ duration, 
C. H. Husson, President 

Bongor Maine 

Catalogue on request 


91st YEAR 
Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved 
Air Conditioned 
L. R. Stone, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Bay City, and Detroit 


Bulletin on request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


STRAYER Sol: of Accountancy 


Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


os, CAPITAL CITY COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE 


In the Ruhr Valley of America 

WEST VIRGINIA’S OLDEST 

ia Leader in Gregg Shorthand, Gregg Court 
Keporting and Machine Shorthand to 225 

wam; Triplespeed Shorthand 180 wam. 33-month Ac- 

counting graduates pass CPA Exam. Modern, air-con- 

ditioned quarters. Write for free information. 

B. A. Looper, Business Manager 
Box 1454, Charleston, West Virginia 


THE 


LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Professionalized Te Technical 

an 
Human Relations Training 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 
W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


R A M 1! R E Z 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 


Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
33rd year 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE, 
ORGANIZATIONS, SCHOOLS 
AND EVENTS 


A Salute To... 

. . . Ewald T. Grether, dean of the 
School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, who won 
an award of the American Marketing 
Association for his studies of resale price 
maintenance. 


... Ward R. Hamilton, president of the 
Hamilton School of Commerce, Mason 
City, lowa, who was elected District 
Governor of Rotary International, world- 
wide service club organization. 


... Mrs. C. Noble Lapworth, head of 
the commercial department at Whitman 
High School, Whitman, Massachusetts, 
who was named “Massachusetts Mother 
of the Year” by the American Mothers’ 
Committee of the Golden Rule Foun- 
dation. 


. . . Sue Savage, a business teacher in 
the Murray High School, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, who was chosen state president 
of the Alabama Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation. 


... Leon C. Stowell, chairman of the 
board of Underwood Corporation, who 
was appointed chairman of the Office 
Equipment Group of the New York 
State Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools, a non-profit organization 
formed in 1951 to help the more than 
1,000 communities throughout the state 
struggling with critical school problems. 


With the Equipment Companies 


Robert J. Ruegg, a former staff mem- 
ber of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation at the University of Denver, has 
joined the Business Education Division 
of Underwood Corporation as Assistant 
to the Manager, Earl G. Nicks. Mr. 
Ruegg supervised the Business Machines 
Division at the University of Denver 
and recently served as Acting Chairman 
of the Business Education and Secre- 
tarial Science Departments. 


International Business Machines Cor- 
poration has reorganized its Electric 
Typewriter Division as a completely 
autonomous operation with an adminis- 
trative structure separate from the other 
divisions of the company. H. Wisner 
Miller, Jr., Sales Manager of the Elec- 
tric Typewriter Division since 1947, is 
Manager of the newly con- 


division. Henry W. Reis, Jr., 


General 
stituted 


Assistant Sales Manager, has been pro- 
moted to Sales Manager, and Robert H. 
Rettew, Administrative Assistant to the 
IBM Controller, has been promoted to 
Controller of the new division. 
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New York City Teaching Positions 


In an effort to increase the potential 
supply of interested and qualified appli- 
cants, the Board of Education of New 
York City recently raised the maximum 
age limit from 40 to 45 years, for initial 
entry as a regular teacher in the City 
system. Provision was made for 
granting a three-year time extension to 
applicants who lack the required 
of business experience. 


also 


Qualified persons interested in teach- 
ing business subjects in New York City 
should write to Abraham Kroll, Exam- 
iner, Board of Examiners, 110 Livingston 
Street, Brooklyn 1, New York, for salary 
schedule and other information. 


Speedwriting Teacher Training Sessions 


The Speedwriting Company has sched- 
uled Teacher Training Sessions for a 
number of cities this fall in order to 
make it convenient for teachers engaged 
in business school work to attend. The 
first of the sessions was held in Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
October 14 and 15, 

The Speedwriting Company has con- 
ducted considerable research in improv- 
ing teaching methods, and the results of 
this research is being presented at these 
sessions. The use of tape recordings in 
the teaching of business college subjects 
is especially stressed. Teachers from 
more than 400 private business schools 
which hold the Speedwriting franchise 
will be in attendance. 

Sessions have been scheduled for 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, November 18 and 19; Contin- 
ental Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri, De- 
cember 2 and 3; Hotel Tutwiler, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, December 16 and 17. 


DOCTORATES 


Arthur Allee, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Doctor of Philosophy degree 
from State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

Lawrence W. Erickson, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree from University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Anveles. 


Peter G. Haines, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree from University of Minne- 


sota. 


Agnes Lebeda, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree from University of Minne- 
sota. 

Russell Sicklebower, Northern Illi- 
nois State College, DeKalb, Doctor of 
Education degree from the University 
of Denver. 


American Business Education Yearbook 


Curriculum Patterns in Business Edu 
cation will be the theme of the 1956 
American Business Education Yearbook 
to be published under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association. The Yearbook 
was developed under the editorship of 
John L. Rowe, University,of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, and Associate Edi- 
tor, Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

The Yearbook consists of four parts. 
Part I presents facets of change in edu- 
cation and business. It depicts an over- 
all inventory of facts and figures in edu- 
cation, the characteristics of the chang- 
ing school population, and forces affect- 
ing the school system and business edu- 
cation program. 

Part II defines competencies for suc- 
cessful business performance. Many as- 
pects of business were surveyed to de- 
termine the levels, competencies, and 
skills needed for employable  perfor- 
mance in the world of business. Consid- 
erable research was entailed in the de- 
termination of these competencies. 

Part III suggests curriculums for dif- 
ferentiated secondary school business 
programs. A_ realistic and functional 
type of secondary business education 
curriculums, based upon information 
and materials outline in Part II, are 
comprehensively discussed in this major 
section. Both small and large high 
school curriculums are presented. The 
clerical, stenographic, bookkeeping, dis- 
tributive education, social business, and 
elective sequence curriculums are thor- 
oughly given special attention. 

Part IV presents teachers preparation 
programs to facilitate the implementation 
of the various curriculums designed. 

The contributors to the 1956 Yearbook 
represent all areas of business education. 
These writers are affliated with small 
and large high schools, teachers colleges, 
and universities. Supervisors of business 
education on a local, regional, and state 
level are also represented. 

The exact publication date of the 
Yearbook will be announced later by 
the Joint Publication Commission. 


“Schoolroom Progress U.SA." 

Jointly sponsored by the Encyclopedia 
Americana, the Henry Ford Museum, 
and Greenfield Village, “Schoolroom 
Progress U.S.A.," a traveling exhibit 
contrasting the American schoolrooms 
of 1840 and 1880 with those of today, 
opened September 21 in Philadelphia. 
The exhibit, traveling in two specially 
designed railway cars, will visit 120 ma- 
jor cities over a three-year period. 

The purpose of the exhibit is to arouse 
public interest in the need for more and 
better school facilities. More than 20 in- 
dustrial sponsors are showing their new- 
est contributions to the school planning 
group. Among these industrial sponsors 
are A. B. Dick Company, Felt & Tar- 


rant Manufacturing Company, Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, and 
Remington Rand. 


(More news on next page) 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, AND PROMOTIONS 


Howard Abel has been released from 
military service at Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station and is teaching at Flor- 
ida State University. 


A. Donald Beattie, former state super- 
visor of Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation in Minnesota, has left the State 
Department of Education to become a 
business teacher in the city 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


schools in 


John E. Binnion has left his position 
at Southwestern State College, Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma, to become associate 
professor and chairman of the Depart- 
ments of Business Education and Sec- 
retarial Science in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of Den- 


ver. 


Ray L. Clippinger has been appointed 
chief consultant in) business education 
for the Rochester, New York, Public 
Schools. 


Fred Cook, formerly associated with 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Lowa, is now 
an assistant professor of business educa- 
tion at Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California. 


A. L. DeMond, tormer head of the De- 
partment of Education, Divi- 
2, is now department head for all 


sion 2, 


Jusiness 


divisions in the public schools of Wash- 
ington, ID. C 


The national president of the Catholic 
Susiness Education Association, Sister 
M. Dorothy, O.P., was recently ap- 
pointed principal and superior of Do- 
minican Commercial High School for 
Girls in Jamaica, New York. 


Margaret Elam, Supervisor of 
tributive Education for the past seven 
years in the St. Louis Public Schools, 
has recently been assigned the coordina 
tion of Business and Distributive Edu 
cation. 


The promotion ot Elsie Forman to as 
sociate professor at Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Kentucky, was recently an 
nounced, 

M. Louise Green, former business 
teacher and management consultant for 
Remington Rand, Inc. for the past two 
vears, has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration on the 
staff of the Department of Business kdu- 
cation at Angeles State College ot 
Apphed Arts and Sciences, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Los 


Bess A. Lewis, chairman of the busi- 
ness education department at West Side 
High School, Newark, New Jersey, has 


been made Coordinator of Business 


Education in that city. 


Howard T. Lewis, a former member 
ot the teaching statf of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
has been appointed to the faculty of 
Northeastern University Graduate Divi- 
sion of the School of Business, Boston. 


James Lloyd, formerly a staff member 
at the University of Indiana, 1s now on 
the faculty of the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


Herbert S. Madaus has resigned his 
position at the Upiversity of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, to become assistant: profes- 
sor of secretarial training and business 
education at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa 


E. L. Marietta, a member of the teach 
ing staff at Lowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, 1949, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of associate protessot 


since 
of business education 


Glen Murphy, a tormer member of the 
teaching staff of Florida State Univer- 
sity, has accepted a position in Panama 
with the International Cooperation Ad- 
munistration 


Esther C. Neubecker, Supervisor of 
Business Education im Niagara” Falls, 
New York since 1945, retired in July. 


(Continued on next page) 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


MUCH MORE 


than a high-school text on business methods, 
this revised edition is a practical guide to 
living in our present economic system. © Well 
written, with a lively approach to the usable. 
The firs! chapter aoe a Trouble-Finder 
section, in which the weaknesses of arithmetic 
as met by the student in daily business ex- 
perience become quickly apparent for cor- 
rection. @© The book includes a thorough 
coverage of the topics that lead to a sound 
and enlig'iened understanding of the suc- 
cessful conduc! of business today. © It is 
up to date in content, abundantly illustrated 
with photographs, forms. and charts, © 
Workbook with tests and Teachers’ Manuals 


GINN AND 


WHELAND 


REVISED EDITION 


removed 
year’s copies. 


PANY 


DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 7 


HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue 
of THE JOURNAL—but will you still have it? 
keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or 
in one operation. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wi kes-Ba:re, Pa. 


Please send me 


Why not 


Each binder holds a full 


ATIC? 
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John L. Rowe has accepted a position 
as chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, School of Education, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, where he will su- 
pervise the undergraduate program and 
will develop a graduate program. 


Harland E. Samson, who taught busi- 
ness education and was the coordinator 
of distributive education Garrison 
(North Dakota) High School for the 
past two years, has been appoited in- 
structor business education at lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 


James C. Snapp has been appointed 
head of the Department of Business Ad- 
and Secretarial Science at 
Missour: State College, 


niinistration 
Southwest 


Springheld, Missouri, replacing Virgil 
Cheek, who died last spring. 
Vernon Anderson «of Murray State 


College, Murray, Kentucky, is acting as 
head of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation while Thomas Hogancamp is «1 
leave of absence doing graduate work at 
Indiana University. 


Harold Hendry has been made head 
of the business department at Bakers- 
field (California) High School, succeed- 
ing Rodney Wessman, whe is now head 
of the business department at the Junior 
College. 

Stephen Homick, head of the Depart 


ment of Business Education at Troy 


State Teachers College, is now working 


for his doctorate at the University of 
Georgia and has been replaced by Troy 
State Teachers College by Durwood 
Taylor of Livingston State College, Liv- 
ingston, Alabama. 


Mrs. C. E. Roark, a retired member 
of the East Texas Baptist College fac- 
ulty, has been temporarily added to the 
Mary Hardin-Baylor depart- 
ment faculiy, succeeding Mrs. Helen 
Cunningham, who resigned in August to 
co to the Oklahoma public school sVs- 


tom. 


business 


The board of trustees of Adelphia Col- 
lege recently promoted three members 
of the Business Administration Depart- 
ment there. Marion J. Collins, formerly 
an assistant professor, has been elevated 
to the rank of associate professor. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bach Reichert and Byron I. 
Hunt, both previously instructors, will 
now serve as assistant professors. 


Three North Dakota Distributive Edu 
Coordinators have received pro 
administrative 
other states. Lyle Brenna, Coord nator 
in the Langdon High School during the 
past two vears will be State Supervisor 
Dave Mair, with three years 
of experience as coordinator at Devils 
Lake and Enderlin will be state super- 
visor for Montana. Harland Samson, co- 
ordinator at Garrison for the past two 
vears, will be a teacher trainer in lowa 


cation 


motions to positions in 


in Idaho. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


\ccording to a recent survey by Dean 
W. Geer Company, (shkosh, Wisconsin, 
there is an over-all average increase of 
13 per cent.in the day school attendance 
in private business schools as compared 
with last year. Sixty schools reported 
an increase (average 24.5 cent), 
twenty-three schools reported “about the 
and fourteen schools reported a 


per 


same,” 
decrease (average 156 per cent). 


Ralph A. Hanna, dean of the Salem 
(Massachusetts) Commercial School for 
the past two years, has accepted a posi- 
tion as administrator at the Altoona 
(Pennsylvania) School of Commerce. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Preston Edwards 
have purchased Cranston’s Commercial 
School in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 


Frank March, vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Drake Business Schools. has 
been named chairman for private schools 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Scholastic 
Achievement in New York City 


Carr S. Bowlby, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Central California Com- 
mercial College, Fresno, California, is 
now president of the school. He fills the 
vacancy caused by the death of W. C. 
Shrewsbury. He has been associated with 


the Central California) Commercial 
College for the past 35 years. 

Marion Beck lias been elected vice 
president of the Katharine Gibbs 
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York, Mont- 


been 


Schools of Boston, New 


clair, and Providence. She has 
technical director of all) four schools 
since 1942 


Esteban Ramirez, principal of Ramirez 
Commercial High School, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, sends word that his school 
has moved into a new and larger build- 
ing. The student capacity 1s 


very much needed by this school 


increased 


William E. McCarthy has been named 
dean of students at Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester, New York, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by Ernest 
W. Veigel, Jr., president of the school. 
Jefore to Rochester Business In- 
stitute Mr. MeCarthy was director of 
athletics at Aquinas Institute and Ni- 
agara University and was affliated with 
the USO in Portland, Maine. 


Hayden R. Child, principal of Burdett 
College in Lynn, Massachusetts for 28 
years, has been appointed principal of 
the Salem (Massachusetts) Commercial 
School. 


B. B. Johnson, manager of Springfield 
Draughon Business University, Spring- 
field, Missouri for many years, has been 
made executive vice-president and treas- 
urer of the school in charge of person- 
nel, purchases, and classroom procedure 
Freeman Bates, assistant manager of the 
school since 1946, has been made man- 


ager. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Association of College Schools _ of 
Business, held at Berkeley, California, 
Dean Horace B. Brown, Jr. of the Col 
lege of Business Administration, Um 
versity of Oklahoma was elected presi 
dent for the next vear. Dean Stanley F 
Teele of the Graduate School of Bust- 
ness Administration, Harvard Universi 
is the vice-president and Dean Leonard 
H. Axe of the School of Business, 
University of Kansas, secretary 
treasurer. The executive secretary ts 
Richard C. Reidenbach of St. Louns, 


Missouri. 1 


Cecil E. Stanley, president of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association has announced 
the appointment of Joseph Gruber, New 
York City director of business education, 
as program chairman of the Atlantic City 
convention of the AVA on December 5-9 

New develcpments in all 
business education will be 
the various divisional meetings for this 
Among. the 


aspects ol 
reported at 
business education group. 
subject areas to be considered are short- 
hand, tvypewriting, clerical practice, filing, 
bookkeeping, business law, business 
arithmetic, and supervision of business 
education as well as new development 
in public relations as applied to school 

business cooperation. The overall de 
sign of the business cducation meetings 
will be to facilitate the exchange of cur 
rent views among teachers, supervisors, 
and businessmen who will attend. 

Each divisional meeting will include 
brief presentations on recent develop 
ments by a panel of four outstanding 
educators or businessmen, followed by a 
veneral discussion with maximum audi- 
ence participation 

Other special events include a joint 
business education distributive educa- 
tron luncheon; a mecting of the business 
education poley planning committee; 
and the annual business meeting of the 
National Association of Business Edu- 
cation Supervisors 

Harry Q. Packer, Delaware State Su 
pervisor of Distributive and Business 
Education, and program chairman. for 
distributive education, has announced the 
completion of all preliminary planning 

Opening December 6 at 9:00 am, the 
first presentation for distributive educa- 
tors will be a DECA meeting with the 
executive secretary (to be announced) in 
charge. In the afternoon, at 2:30, the 
National Association of State) Super- 
visors of Distributive Education will con- 
vene with M. J. DeBenning, Oklahoma 
State Supervisor, as chairman. M. D 
Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, will 
speak on Financing Distributive Educa 
tron Programs 

K. Otto Logan, Washington State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education will 
chair a meeting on How to Develop Bet- 
ter Public Relations December 7 at 2:00 
pm. On December & from 9:00-11:30 am 
Marguerite M.> Loos, Ohio State Super- 
visor of D’stributive Education will head 
a meeting on the use of AVA evaluative 


(Continued on next page) 


criteria in developing better DE pro- 
grams. 

The annual distributive and business 
education joint luncheon is scheduled for 
12:30 on the 8th. In the afternoon, at 
2:00 pm Plasco G. Moore, Texas State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education has 
How To Develop Better Industrial Ac- 
tivities and Materials in Distributice [:du- 
cation as the topic for a meeting. 

The improvement of cooperative train- 
ing ‘Stations as well as coordination prac- 
tices will be discussed on December 9 
at 9:00 am when James A. Dorsey, Con- 
necticut State Supervisor will be = in 
charge. 

Arthur L. Walker, Virginia state super- 
visor of business education is vice-president 
of the AVA for business education and 
Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin state super- 
visor of distributive education is vice-presi- 
dent for distributive education. 


The Catholic Business Education As- 
sociation typing tests for the 1955-56 
school year are now available. Orders 
for same should be addressed to: Sister 
Joseph Marie, C.S.J., Marymount Col- 
lege, Salina, Kansas. The typing test 
theme for this year emphasizes: “The 
Natural Virtues and the Young Worker.” 
CBEA Typing Awards can be obtained 
by addressing orders to: Sister Helen 
Marie, P.B.V.M., St. Patrick’s High 
School, Waukon, Iowa. These awards 
are available to those using the CBEA 
typing tests. 


The newly elected officers of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Association 
are: president, Florence Ludwick, Bay- 
less Business College, Dubuque, Towa; 
vice-president, Arthur C. Ramm, Ameri- 
can Institute of Commerce, Davenport, 
Towa; secretary, Margaret Willey, Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa: and treasurer, 
Mrs. J. W. Hunt, Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
3usiness College. The new member of 
the executive board is Harold Hunt, of 
Cedar Rapids. 


Harold E. Cowan, president of the East- 
ern Business Teachers Association, has 
announced that D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, will be the keynote 
speaker at the Convention of this group to 
he held in Atlantic City on March 29, 30 
and 31. 

Walter Brower, Rider College, has ac- 
cepted chairmanship of the committee to 
arrange the Saturday morning Convention 
program. Other committee appointments, 
are as follows: Arthur H. Rubin, co-chair- 
man of exhibits, Patrick Henry Junior 
High School, New York City; Emma 
Audesirk, program director, Northern Val- 
lev Regional High School, Demarest, New 
Jersey; Gladys K. Worth, associate pro- 
gram director, Scott Senior High School, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania; LeRoy Brendel, 
membership chairman, Beverly High 
School, Beverly, Massachusetts ; Raymond 
3recker, associate membership chairman, 
South Park High School, Buffalo, New 
York; Thomas A. Sullivan, general chair- 
man of Local Committees, Atlantic City 
High School, Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
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Edward Hippensteel, assistant to Mr. Sul- 
livan, Atlantic City High School, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


Russell J. Hosler, president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, 
sends word that an interesting program is 
being arranged for the 58th Convention of 
this group, to be held at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, on De- 
cember 28, 29 and 30. 

The opening session will be held at 
7:30 p.m. on December 28, at which 
meeting Salmon Rizk, author of the 
“Syrian Yankee,” will speak on “America 
Is More Than A Country.” Following 
the program there will be a reception 
and dance at 9:30. Departmental meet- 
ings and round table sessions are sched- 
uled for the 29th and 30th. The conven- 
tion will close on the 30th with a ban- 
quet, followed by a dance and party. 

The vice presidents of the NBTA are 
Harold Leith, University of Cincinnati, and 
Harves Rahe, Southern Hlinois University, 
Carbondale. Leslie J. Whale, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools, is secretary and Robert Bell, 
3all State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, is treasurer and exhibit manager. 


The New England Business College 
Association fall meeting will be held on 
November 25 and 26 at the Hotel Statler 
in Boston. 

The toastmaster at the banquet on 
Friday evening will be the chairman of 
the program committee, Howard Hub- 
bard, president of Hubbard Business 
School, Pawtuckett, Rhode Island. The 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, 
Sumner G. Whittier, will be the guest 
speaker, with “The Private Business 
School in the Educational Picture of To- 
morrow” as.his topic. 

Mrs. George McClellon, dean of Mal- 
den Business School, Malden, Massachu- 
setts, this year’s president, will preside 
over the Saturday morning business 
meeting. 


The theme of the 53rd Annual Con- 
vention of the New England Business 
Educators Association will be “The New 
England Business Educators Association 
Presents the Classroom ‘Teacher in 
Action.” All meetings will be held at 
the East Providence High School, East 
Providence, Rhode Island on Saturday, 
November 19. 


At the annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Business College Association in 
Nashville, Tennessee, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, George R. 
Fletcher, Carroll Lynn School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Rome, Georgia; 
first vice-president, H. S. Green, Phillips 
Susiness College, Lynchburg, Virginia; 
second vice-president, J. E. Leonard, 
Massey Business College, Montgomery, 
Alabama; secretary, Mrs. Ary Phillips, 
Southern Business College, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi; treasurer, R. W. Massey, 
West Tennessee Business College, Jack- 
son, Tennessee. 


CONTESTS 

Pauline Potvin, Presentation of Mary 
Academy, Hudson, New Hampshire, was 
the winner in the 17th Annual Type- 
writer Art Contest, conducted by Julius 
Nelson of Baltimore. Her teacher is 
Sister Francis de Laval. Her school also 
won the plaque for the best group of 
entries. There were 1,116 entries from 90 
schools in 39 states and Canada. 


Competing against more than 10,000 
top, selected typists in high schools 
throughout the country, Judy Holt, a 
student at W. B. Ray High School, 
Corpus Christi, Texas, won first place 
in the National Typing Contest spon- 
sored by Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion. Her typing speed in the contest 
was 94 net words a minute. 


Frank Wolstencroft, director of ad- 
vertising for The Esterbrook Pen Com- 
pany, Camden, New Jersey, has an- 
nounced that a new Gregg Shorthand 
Contest opened at the beginning of this 
school year and closes March 1, 1956. 
This is the 14th contest to be sponsored 
by Esterbrook. It will be judged in four 
separate classifications — with colleges, 
business public and parochial 
schools, and private schools all eligible 
to enter. Entry blanks and contest mate- 
rial may be obtained from the Shorthand 
Contest Manager, The Esterbrook Com- 
pany, Camden 1, New Jersey. There is 
no entrance fee. 


schools, 


SPIRIT 
DUPLICATORS 


CAN DO SO MUCH 
FOR YOU! 


Electric or 
Manual 
Models 
Available 


Heyer Conquerors print hundreds of 
sharp, clean copies of anything typed, 
written or drawn... .in so little time, with 
so little effort, at such low cost. Sales 
Letters, Bulletins, Forms, etc., in up to 5 
colors at once simply flow from 
these duplicators. They ‘‘Always 
Make a Good Impression." 

BOOKLET TELLS 
FREE HOW AND WHY Mail Coupon Today! 


THE CORPORATION 
1839 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, III. 

| Please send free booklet on the Conquerors and 
1 complete details. 
| Name 

Schooi 
Address 
\ City State / 
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EBTA Officers and Executive Board who are making plans for the Atlantic City convention 
of this group. . .. Front row, left to right: Evelyn R. Kulp, secretary; Harold E. Cowan, 
president; Marion G, Coleman, vice-president; Earl F. Rock, treasurer. Back row, left to 
right: Board members—Joseph Gruber, Donald J. Post, Helen J. Keily, Sanford L. Fisher, 


E. Duncan Hyde, and William C. Gordon. 


Horace B. Brown 
Heads Collegiate Business Schools Group 


Officers and Board Members of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association who are planning for the 
association's December convention. . . . Front row, 
left to right: Russell J. Hosler, president; Mrs. Doris 
Howell, executive board member; Leslie J. Whale, 
secretary. Back row, left to right: Milo O. Kirk- 
patrick, board member; Howard E. Wheland, past 
president and board member; Robert Bell, treasurer 
and exhibit manager; Lloyd V. Douglas, board 
member, and Harves Rahe, second vice-president. 
Harold Leith, first vice-president, is absent from 
the picture. 


— 


PICTURES IN THE NEWS. 


The group in the picture above are making preliminary plans for the forth- 
coming Mountain-Plains Business Education Association Convention. . . . From 
left to right are: E. C. McGill, president of UBEA; Clyde Blanchard, president of 
MPBEA; Agnes Kinney, executive secretary of MPBEA; Louise Keller, co-chairman 
of the convention; Faye Ricketts, general chairman of the convention; Della 
Bates, exhibits chairman; Gerald Porter, program chairman; Ruben Dumler, 
treasurer MPBEA; Ralf J. Thomas, publicity chairman. Dorothy Travis is the vice 
president of the organization. 


Chairman 


For every typing course... 


a tested teaching aid 


For typing courses ranging from the 
very basic to the most advanced, the 
Educational Book Division of Prentice- 
Hall offers a complete line of tested 
teaching aids designed for easier, 
faster learning and more effective 
teaching. 


These inciude such texts as Tidwell- 
Stuart Typing by M. Fred Tidwell 
and Esta Ross Stuart . . . such text-work- 
books as Production Typing by E. C. 
McGill (published this August). 


Also available is a variety of timed 
writing material, texts for specialized 
courses, and typing skill builders . . . 
all prepared by leading authorities on 
typing instruction . . . all tried and 
tested for classroom effectiveness. 


For information on our available 
typing instructional materials, simply 
write Craig T. Senft, Manager, Educa- 
tional Book Division, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


Educational Book Division 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs 


New Jersey 


New ....lmproved.... 


BUSINESS FILING 


2nd Edition — By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, pro- 
vides a realistic and professional presen- 
tation of filing procedures and practices. 
FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second 
Edition, is the new nractice set of mate- 
rials for the basic and optional office 
practice jobs. The combination of (I) a 
textbook, (2) a practice set for card and 
correspondence filing, and (3) a final ex- 
amination guarantee a thorough training 
in office filing at a remarkably low cost. 


A comprehensive teachers’ manual is 
available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 


Announcing Publication in December 


ACCOUNTING 
FOR NON-ACCOUNTANTS 


by 
John N. Myer 


Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program, The Management 
Institute, Divison of General Education and Extension Services, 
New York University 


@ An exposition of the accounting processes for 
those who do not intend to become accountants 
but require a knowledge of accounting in connec- 
tion with their professional work. 


A useful text for a brief course for lawyers, engi- 
neers, economists, statisticians, credit men, in- 
vestors, and business executives. 


First run examination copy will be sent to teachers 
on request. Reserve your copy now. 


4 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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The Shelf 


GRADED TRANSCRIBING TESTS, Gregg 
Shorthand Manual Simplified, 2d Edi- 
tion, by Louis A. Leslie and Charles E. 
Zoubek, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 128 
pp. $.80. 

\ series of fifty-four tests, one for each 
4 the first fifty-four lessons of the Man- 
ual. Each test consists of a list of approxi- 
mately thrty words, brief forms, and 
phrases in shorthand to be transeribed; a 
selection of connected matter in’ shorthand 
containing about fifty or sixty words based 
on the subject matter and the vocabulary 
of the corresponding lesson in the Manuals. 
Kach test occupies two sides of single 
sheet which may be torn out and handed in 
Every sixth test is a chupter test cover ng 
all the theory m the five lessons included 
in the chapter. The tests should not. take 
more than or five minutes—prefer- 
ably less—of any class pertod. Such tim 


ing restrictions forces the student to tran- 


seribs at twenty words a mnute or more 
The tests may be used as a check on 
theory, as graded exercises in transcription, 


or as a quick homework check. 


REVISED FILING MATERIALS (see be- 
low), by Gilbert Kahn, Theodore 
Yerian, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1955. 


Item List Price 


Progressive Filing. Sixth Edition $2.48 
Workbook Exercises in Alphabetic 

Filing 64 
Practice Materials for Progressive 

Filing, Basie Set 2.08 
Practice Materials tor Progressive 

Filing, Advanced Set Bie 
Miniature Letters 
Practice Instruction Manual 4 


Free wit! 


Teacher's Manual and Kev 


This revision of the well-known Reming 
Library Bureau, 


features of 


ton Rand, 
retains many of the 


previous, 
materials 
its predecessors. Rules have been simplified 
presente] 
rules, 


fewer rules are 


fling cvcle—all 


and condensed ; 
time; the 
cross references, charge-outs, and other fl 


ato one 


appears early the pyre 
emphasized 


ine procedures 
gram. Finding what is filed is 
filing for the small office is given more at 
tention than with the old 
book is generously illustrated and color his 
it will simeliry 


materials. The 


heen introduced) wherever 
learning 

The text Progressive Tiling is a source 
hook; except for a few drills in alphabetiz- 
ing, all the assignments are found it 
Student’y Guide to Practice Matertals 
Progressive Filing. The Miniature Letters 
are exactly the same as those in the pre- 
vious Remington Rand materials and may 
be used with basic and advanced sets. These 
three pieces are basic to most instructional 
filing programs. The Practice Materials 


for Progressive Filing, Basic Set, is usually 
the first set needed and includes card filing, 
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Variadex alphabetic correspondence filing, 
and numeric filing. The Advanced Set is 
used in schools which have time to teach 
subject and geographic filing “with exer- 
cises in) Triple-check automatic, decimal 
subject, and Soundex in some detail.” With 
the exception of the letters, most of the 
materials are reusable, depending of course 
upon the care with which the sets are han- 


dled. 


The contains alpha- 


bouc filing rules and exercises to illustrate 
the rules. The student writes or types 
names on perforated paper, tears them 


ewpart and then files. The slips from each 
day’s work are kept and used over and over 
again in the ihustrations of rule applica- 
tion 

The pasteboard boxes are shipped folded 
and may be compressed at the end of ihe 
filing work period for storage. 


CONTEMPORARY PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
Principles and Cases, by Gene Harlan 
and Alan Scott, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 204 pp., 1955. $3.96. 


The first) six chapters of this book set 
forth the principles of the public relations 
Following 
four cases which have actually con- 
Solu- 


profession these chapters 
fifty 
fronted) public) relations 
tions are not provided on the assumption 


meth- 


personnel 


that there might be several “correct” 

ods of handling the problems 

research; ihe 
techniques ; 


Analysis of the 
pubhies ; 


problem ; 
media; tools and 
policy, and personnel are estab 
lished as principles of public relations. The 
retailing, 
trade and professional associations, service 


proerams, 
cases are selected from industry, 


organizations, fraternal organizations, 
fund-raising, labor, government, communi 
cations and entertainment, and educational 
Institutions \s 


classification has special problems « 


each case 


if public 


expected, 


relations. 
If public relations are your problem, you 
may be interested in this new book. 


WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS, by J. H. 
Menning and C. W. Wilkinson, Home- 
wood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
542 pp., 1955. $5.50. 


Teachers recognize the American Busi 
ness Writing Association as the outstand 
profess‘onal organization for better 
business writing. Here is a text with au- 
thors who not only have been teachers of 
composition but who have had very active 
membership the American 
Writing Association. 

The first four chapters present the bas‘c 
principles that apply to all kinds of busi- 
letters: will, salesmanship, 
style, appearance. The next eight chap- 
ters provide experience in writing the com- 
mon types of business letters. Included 
also are two chapters on report. writing. 

The 
marking for 


Business 


ness good 


lists suggest critical 


appendix 
writing. ab- 


letter 


Dreviation is followed by a description of 


what is meant so that the teacher 
easily indicate writing faults with the as- 
surance that the student will understand 
his meaning. 


may 


Each chapter includes numerous prac- 
tice projects with unusually complete in- 
structions 


ENGLISH FOR VOCATIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL SCHOOLS, 2d Edition, by John 
T. Shuman, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 411 pp., 1954. $3.50. 


Although this text has been written pri- 
marily for the student who plans to get 
a job in industry, it may have some sig- 
nificance for business studerts when spe- 
cialization in business writing is provided 
in the English classes. 

Part | of the book contains a review of 
the minimum essentials of good writing 
and speaking. Attention is given here to 
vocabulary choice and to the mechanics of 
good composition, 

Part Il is entitled “Applying English to 
Your Job”. Practice in writing is given by 
describing tools and materials, preparing 
explanations, giving instructions, ¢te. 

Part IIIT deals with business correspond 
ence; Part IV, with advertising; and Part 
V with report writing. 

Many helpful visual aids are included in 
the book content. You will be interested in 
seeing this book and studying it more care- 
fully 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS, Committee on 
Research and Publications, American 
Vocational Association, Inc., 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C., 88 
pp., 1954. $1. 


This guide was prepared especially for 
educators for use in the pro 
gram of publicizing the accomplishments 
of vocational education and to assist in the 
development of better public relations in 
and the 


vocational 


the community, the state, nation 

Chapter | speaks of the need to be pub 
lic relations conscious and of the impor 
relationships to 


program 


tance of good community 
the success of your vocational 
The following chapter presents po nters on 
organizing for action. The next. three 
chapters describe the many different groups 
in the school and community which should 
be reached by vocational teachers. In the 
last five chapters, techniques and media for 
“publics” are 


communicating with these 
discussed 
vocational teach- 


members of the 


Lusiness teachers are 
ers although few are 
AVA. For this reason many have prob 
ably not seen Your Public Relations. It 
is well worth the charge of one dollar, 
well organized, attractively printed, and 
filled with excellent) suggestions and in 
formation for a person who is improving 
public relations deliberately. 

The chapter on “The Personal Touch” 
alone if followed carefully cculd improve 
many professional meetings at least 50 
per cent. You certainly will want to have 
a copy of this in your office not only for 
your own use, but to help the students 
learn to appreciate the importance of pub- 
lic relations. This is especially true at 
the college level. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 68 


TEACHING AND MARRIAGE 


Selma S. Kahn 


New Paltz Central High School 
New Paltz, New York 


The invention of the typewriter was 
a great turning point in the history of 
woman’s emancipation, or shall [ say 
that the industrial revolution proved that 
woman’s place is not only in the home 
but also in the business office. 

Looking back on my youth and early 
school days, I cannot say that I planned 
to be a career woman. However, as life 
went on, the fates finally gave me a 
chance to teach business subjects to high 
school youth. 

My father was a self-made business 
man operating a manufacturing plant in 
the central Hudson Valley of New York 
State. In my early teens I spent Satur- 
days or school holidays helping him at 
I seemed to have a flair for 
organizing system out of chaos. The 
more I watched people at work, the 
more I realized the need for business 
training and organization. 


his office. 


In spite of his modern ways, my 
father still had some old-fashioned ideas 
on the education of women. He thought 


a high school education was sufficient 
for a girl, and perhaps this was true in 


the last generation. However, after my 
high school graduation I wanted to go 
on to college on my own. He could not 
see the need. Here was a wonderful 
business he had built; here I could have 
an office job with a future, he thought. 
I did not want to disappoint him, and 
vet I wanted to be free to choose my 
own way of life. 
What to do? 
fore guidance 


the era be- 
high 


This was 
departments in 
schools. I explored different college 
catalogs by myself. Living in a col- 
lege town like Poughkeepsie with Vas- 
sar at the door step, there was the temp- 
tation to be a college girl too. Finally I 
discovered the New York State College 
for Teachers in Albany. They offered 
business subjects and teacher - training 
courses, with no tuition for residents of 
New York State if scholarship records 
were high. This was the challenge I 
wanted. I could develop my office skills 
and at the same time prepare to teach 
them to others, while meeting students 
from modest homes. This was the col- 
lege I chose. 

In my younger days I also had a 
secret ambition of becoming a_ piano 
teacher. Music has always been my 
hobby, and I can spend hours playing 
the piano (unless neighbors complain). 
For several years I did study piano and 
harmony, but this did not result in a 
career. Occasionally I accompany a 
singer, or perform at an amateur the- 
atrical or radio program. Music is not 
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my career, but it has always guided me 
through times of emotional strain. Music 
can be a medicine or safety valve for 
the nerves, as well as a beautiful art. 

As luck would have it, I did not be- 
come a piano teacher, but a typewriting 
teacher instead. There may be a slight 
relation here in finger techniques, but 
the world today seems to demand fewer 
pianists and more typists. As long as 
women participate in the business world, 
I am happy to be a part of the teaching 
profession that trains secretaries and 
office assistants. 

My college years were the depression 
years, and on graduation trom teacher's 
college in the early thirties, we were 
told not to expect to find jobs immedi- 
ately—at least not teaching jobs. The 
lowered birth rate after the first world 
war had decreased the high school popu- 
lation of those years. Now, twenty years 
later, the situation is just the reverse, 
with an increased school population and 
not enough teachers. 

That graduation advice did not worry 
me. If I could not teach I could always 
find office work. At least I could prac- 
tice what I wanted to preach. After col- 
lege I went back to work in my father’s 
office again with the understanding that 
I could leave when a teaching call came 
in. I did register as a substitute teacher 
in the public schools, and the calls cer- 
tainly did come in. 

If anyone really wants a wide experi- 
ence in teaching, take a chance as a sub- 
stitute. Some days may seem harder 
than others, but it is a wonderful chal- 
lenge to personality as well as intellect. 
In time you learn to size up a situation 
very quickly and are able to step into 
“another fellow’s shoes” in any emer- 
gency. Also you begin to appreciate the 
great responsibilities heaped on the poor 
teacher’s shoulders. You also see the 
need for good housekeeping and efficient 
business methods even in the classroom. 

It took a few years of such experience 
but I soon established the reputation as 
a reliable worker whether in the office 
or in the classroom. A few weeks dur- 
ing the summer I did secretarial work 
in a lawyer's office when his secretary 
Was on vacation. Other seasons I taught 
night school or adult education classes. 
One year I was a secretary to a school 
principal: 

When the right job came along I was 
ready. A few years after my college 
graduation I finally became a regular 
high school teacher in the business de- 
partment of a local high school. I taught 
there for five consecutive years until I 


married and later resigned to raise 
my own family. 

Though I stopped teaching for almost 
ten years, I never host interest in the 
profession. As a mother of a young son 
and a daughter I started to learn more 
about child development from real life 
than one could learn from college text 
books. 

There was a time when teachers were 
not allowed to marry for fear of losing 
their jobs. Today we find that the mar- 
ried teachers in general are better ad- 
justed than the unmarried ones. The 
emotionally secure personality is a much 
better guide for youth. 

When my own children reached school 
age, I gradually went back to teach- 
ing again on a part-time basis. Last year 
I taught Gregg shorthand to an adult 
class two evenings a week. At another 
session I had a typewriting class for 
adults. 

Regardless of her experience a teacher 
is required to take a “refresher” course 
frequently. During my teaching career 
I had the good fortune to attend a sum- 
College, Co- 
with my 


mer session at Teachers 
lumbia University. Recently 
own family I was also able to find stim- 
ulating lectures at the Vassar Summer 
Institute on Family and Community Liv- 
ing (also known as the Euthenics Insti 
tute at Vassar College). Here children 
attend a model school, while their par- 
ents on the same campus attend classes 
in Child Development, Family Relations, 
Home Management, Personal Appear- 
ance, Elementary Education, Community 
Organizations, or any special interests 
such as Radio, Public Speaking, or Arts 
and Crafts. 

In the field of business education one 
contact with working 
people who are trying to raise their 
standard of living. College women 
should feel it their duty to share their 
learning with these working people, not 
in a condescending way, but in a co- 
operative spirit, as there is much to gain 
from each other. There is no end to 
learning, whether it be from the formal 
classroom or from the hard krocks of 
life while earning a living. 

In closing, may I say something about 
a career and a family. Several genera- 
tions ago, the career woman was re- 
garded as one who neglected her family, 
or as a spinster who never had a family 
of her own. Today the average career 
woman is a married woman with a fam- 
ily. 

Home management is a career in itself. 
However, the educated woman is able 
to enrich that home life with outside 
interests, and from these interests give 
better service to her own family and her 
community. It is the wise woman who 
knows how to plan her days without 
wearing herself too thin at times. Dur- 
ing her child-rearing days the so-called 
career may temporarily be put aside. 
However, when her children are grown 
and no longer need her, then come the 
opportunities to really enjoy her career. 
As a result, her husband often finds her 
to be a better companion. Teaching is 
an especially fine career for a married 
woman. 
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The FIRST Nationally Advertised Shorthand in @ LONG-TERM, COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC AND 
months of the year—the story of SPEEDWRITING, 
the ABC Shorthand, goes into over 60 million homes. @ triples income from night school students! 

No wonder then, that it is today’s most dynamic @ eliminates "seasonal" enrollments! 
shorthand—the shorthand IN DEMAND every- @ results in almost 50% new enrollments through recom- 
where because it may be so easily and quickly mendation of graduates! 

ie PROVEDLY more accurate and de- © 

pendable! 


@ enables them to graduate 85% of students! 


Today more than 400 leading business schools con- 
sider the SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise 


taps a vast, lucrative new ADULT market! 


their most valuable asset. They know from experi- If there is no SPEEDWRITING Shorthand School 
ence that SPEEDWRITING shorthand enables them in your town—it is wise to do something about it, 
to offer: before your competitor does! Write today to 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 7511-5 


FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND® 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 
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Omalional Accounting Machines save us $100,000 a year... 
return 112% annually on our investment.” 


—CONVAIR DIVISION of GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP, 
‘Builder of the World’s Most Advanced Aircraft.“ 


“Our National Accounting Machine System 
at San Diego returns us $100,000 a year in 
reduced operating costs. This saving repays 
the cost of our National System every year. 

“It gives us other savings, too, by furnish- 
ing prompt information that permits inven- 
tory reduction, reduction of shortages, and 
a much better control of both production 
and commercial inventories. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayrron 9, on10 


“All in all, we estimate that total savings 
repay about 112% annually on our invest- 
ment. We are enthusiastic about the effi- 
ciency of our dependable National System, 
and are expanding its use in other sections 
of our organization.” 
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Vice President, Convair 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 
how much you can save—and why 
your operators will be happier. 
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